TI 


FINE 


Musical orld 


ART & DRAMATIC OBSERVER. 





ESTABLISHED 


1836. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 








Vor. 69.—No. 43. 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1889. 


Price 3p, 








D RURY LANE-—-THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 


EVERY EVENING, at 7:20, THE OPERA CLOAK. 

At 8:0, THE “ROYAL OAK.” 
GREAT ARTISTiC SUCCESS. ROARS OF LAUGHTER. 
ROUNDS OF APPLAUSE. 


OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, 8.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEs, K.G. 
Director—Sir Grorce Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next COLLEGE CONCERT (ORCHESTRAL) OCTOBER Slst. 
HALF-TERM will COMMENCE NOVEMBER 6th. ‘ 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden - street, W. 
Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY, 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackENnzIE. 

The NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT will take place at ST. JAMES’S 
HALL on MONDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 4, at three. 

The HALF TERM wi'l begin on THURSDAY, Nov. 7. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION SATURDAY, Nov. 2, at two. 

JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


| Ae ACADEMY of MUSIC. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
These Examinations have been fixed to take place January 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. Last 
day for receiving names November 15. Syllabus and all information upon application. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, &c., and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES and 

DIPLOMAS in MUSIC. Instituted 1872. 

President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 

: Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 
Director of Examinations—Professor JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 
The HALF-TERM Commences lst NOVEMBER, when New Students are received. 
ne meee ata &c., with full particulars as to fees can be obtained, post free, from the 
undersigned, 














By order of the Actontent Bost, 
ELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. cretary 


PRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 
LONDUN CENTRE. 
The ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION will take place on MONDAY, the 23th inst, at the 
— Camden-road, N.,7 0’elock. Dr. J. F. BRIDGE will preside and present the 
ertificates. 








By Order of the Local Committee. 








NtY PART SONGS FOR SAP. B 
By W. W. PEARSON, 
’Tis Morn (Edward Oxenford) ... ae | Welcome, Young Spring ... om — © 
The River... a “a ee «. 3d, | The Oyster Dredgers wae “aa oon, a 
HUMOROUS PART SONGS, 
Three Doughtie Men (34th thou.) .. 93d, | The Snow-white Doe tis Sag — 2 
Ryghte Merrie Geste ... zee 4d. | Ben Bowlegs (Ed. Oxenford) ... oo 
Three Children Sliding (6th thou.) 3d. | The Carrion Crow ... ae ida one | Oe 
; CHORUSES FOR §. A. T. B. 
With Pianoforte or Orchestral Accompaniments. 
The Iron Horse _., x ~S 4d.|TheOcean .... ... aah, - aie 3d. 
Off to Sea (Edward Oxenford) ... 4d. | The Ironfounders (28th thou.) ... — * 


Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W. 


ERR CONSTANTIN SCHWARZ (under Royal Patronage), 
nt how in London, begs to annonnce that he has resumed his TEACHING on the 
P HER, GUITAR, and MANDOLIN. UH. S. believes himself sufficiently well known as 
a PERFORMER and TEACHER to give intending pupils wishing to attain proficiency, 
pr tery ad security as to the character and efficiency of his tuition. For terms, &c., 
address “ ZITHERVIRTUOSO,” office of this paper. N.B.—H. 8. will henceforth teach 


proton be to December; in the Riviera; Cannes, Nice, and Mentone from 


_ 


ESSIAH, ORATORIOS, AND CONCERTS 
Mile. LOUISE DOTTI at LIBERTY for above fi December 16 until J 2. 
Apply to Secretary, Mozart Chambers, Horthamberland-avenue, Londen, W.C. sats ed 


Mia Ad ORATORIOS, AND CONCERTS. 
r 














- . en EES DE LUSSAR ie at LIGEETY to ACCEPT ENGAGEMENTS 
ween December 9 and Janus » 1890.— to Secretary, M 
Chambers, Northumberland-avenue, London, wc, wath ee 








RYSTAL PALACE._SATURDAY CONCERT.—THIS DAY 
(Saturday), Oct. 26th, at 3. Vocalist: Mdme Elvira Gambogi, Pianoforte: Senor 
Albeniz (his first appearance at the Crystal Palace). The Crystal Palace Orchestra. Con- 
ductor: Mr. August Manns, Programme will include: Overture “‘ Coriolan’’ (Beetboven). 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra (Schumann). Symphony in B Flat (Op. 60), 
Dr. Bernhard Scholz (first time in England). Solos for Pianoforte (Albeniz) (a) 
Seviliana, (b) Cotillon Valse, (c) Impromptu. Concert Overture: ‘‘The Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage (Mendelssohn). 





OYAL AQUARIUM.—The Most Fashionable, Popular, and 
Select Entertainment in London. Twice daily, at 3 and 8. Unrivalled Variety 
Entertainment in addition to Professor Beckwith’s Aquatic Entertainments, the 
Cannibals from Terra Del Fuego, Frank P. Slavin (the Champion of Australia), &c., &c., 
at intervals. Open 12:0 close 11:30. 





» eee (Late AUSTIN’S) UNIVERSAL TICKET OFFICE, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING CONCERTS FOR THE SEASON, 1839-90. 





Monpay Poputar Concerts, SatorDay PoPuLAR 
8.30. 


SaRaSatTE CONCERTS. 
Concerts, 3. 


Oct. 28. Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, — 

Nov. 4, 11, 18, 25. Dec. 7, 4, 21. ’ : 

Dee + "9 16. 23. Jan. 11, 18, 2 Saturday, Oct. 26, at 3. 
Jan. 13, 20, 27. Feb. 1, 8 15, 22. Friday, Nov. 1, at 8 


Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
March 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Subscription £5 5s. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s. 1s. 


Marechl, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Subscription £5. 
Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., 1s. 


Tickets, 
10s. 6d., 5s., 3s., 2s., 1s. 





Lonpon SyrmMPHONY 
ConceRTS. 
Thursday Evenings, 8:30. 


Lonpon Battap CONCERTS. [ 
Wednesday Evenings at 8. | Wednesdays Mornings at 3. 
November 20. November 27 





December 4, 18. December 11. November 14, 
January 15, 29. January 4 (Saturday), 22. December 12. 
February 12, 19. February 5, 26. January 23. 
March 5, 19. March 12. February 


6, 20. 
Subscription Tickets, 


’ Family Tickets (4 Stalls) 25s. 
£115s., £1., 7s. 6d., 4s., 2s., 1s. 


Tickets, 7s. 6d., 4s., 3s., 2s., 1s. 














RicuTER CONCERTS. | PHILHARMONIC ConceRTs. Royat Cuora Society. 
iiail ERT HALL, 
Monday Evenings at 8:30. |'Thursday Evenings at 8. weight ‘Subscription 
May 12, 19. March 13, 27. April 24. oncerts at 8. 
June 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. May 8, 22 Sehee Oct. 30, Nov. 13, Dee 4, 
July 7, 14. ee | ee oe 
Tickets, 15s., 108. 6d., 5s., | _ Saturday Morningat3. | March 5, 26, April 23. 
2s. 6d. June 21, Subscription 4vs., 32s., & 24s. 
Subscription for Nine Con- Subscription. Extra Concerts, Jan. 1, 
certs, £5 and £3 10s, £33s., £22s., and £1 11s. 6d, April 4. ss 
Sir Cuas. HAtte’s SaaS oe . Sn ERTS 
. Cone Amateur rchestra’ » 8. 
Caen Cenents. Concerts. Royal Albert Hall. 
Friday Evenings, 8:30. Saturday Evenings, 8.30. Monday Evenings at 8. 
Nov. 22, Dec. 6. December 14. Nov. 4, 18 
Jan. 24. Feb. 7. February 22, Tickets, i: 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s, 6d. | May 3. 12s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 7s., Ss. 3s. 
RoyaL AMATEUR Stock ExcuHaNncGe Mr. AmBRosE AvsTIN’s 
Orchestral Concerts. Orchestral Concerts. Annual Scotch Ballad 
Saturday Evenings at 8. Tuesday Evenings at 8. Concert. : 
November 23 December 10, ST. ANDREW’S DAY, 
February 8. February 18, November 30, at 8. 
May 10. April 22. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s. 13, 








Tickets are issued for the Unreserved Seats for all the above and forwarded to all parts of 
the country on receipt of stamps. 
All Orders for Cheap Tickets must be accompanied by Remittance and Stamped Euvelope. 
Tickets for SATURDAY CONCERTS at CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Any Additions to or Alterations of above will be duly announced. 
REE’S (Late AUSTIN’S) UNIVERSAL TICKET OFFICE, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





Sixth Edition. 
Price 44d. Unison copy, 1d. 
yy tcEesy CREED. ELY PRIZE SETTING. 
Equally adapted for Singing in Unison, or in Harmony. 
By Axex. Coorrr, F.C.O. 
London: NOVELLO and WEEKES and Co. 





O AMATEUR ORGAN BUILDERS.—Two Sound Boards 
(one oak), New Reservoir and Bellows (double feeders), Diapason, Wool Pipes &., 
TO BE SOLD at about one-fourth of cost.—*‘ W.,”’ 8, Tregothnan-roai, Stoekwell, S.W. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ...........0..6.++ £020 
13s do. CP, + ise ennscenine Ae 8 
26 do. st «'*/ elpeosenBibiaaees 115 0 
52 do. Bs i tis«C ammonia 330 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, FutuHam, S.W. 








Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstockx Hii, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park TERRACE, W. 





Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WrmPo.e St., CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLinGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 








Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
47, REDBURN STREET, TEDWORTH SQUARE, S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 
Madame VALLERIA, 


Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Houses, HusBanp’s BoswortuH, RuGsy. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NOLAN and JACKSON. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, St. THomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 




















BARITONES. 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 


Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE Park, EALING. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED ROAD, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roap, Notrine Hii, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 


Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CuiUvuB, 80 and 81, STRAND, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Puace, Dorset Square, N.W. 























TENORS. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, FincHuey Roan, Sr. Jonn’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 
1, MILNER Square, Lonpon, N. 


Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivimgy, BEETHOVEN HovusE, 
WoopGRANGE Rp., Forest Gate, E. 


Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Otp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLInGTON, N. 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD'S BusuH, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELsizE Park, W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 


Address F. A. ScowaB, Agent, 
11, East 27TH St., New York Ciry. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 


Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TRINItY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 






































CONTRALTOS. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CRrESCaNT, REGENT’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, MacuisE Roap, KENSINGTON. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, S—EpGmMooR VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLk SquaRg, Hypz Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuess Roap, EpGpastron, BIRMINGHAM. 























The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,”’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, Dorset STREET, PorTMAN Square, W., 
where may be ha‘ her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d. 











BASS. 


HARP. 





Mr. ROBERT NEWMAN, 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 
9, CAMBRIDGE Roap, KILBuRN, N.W. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Espury Street, Betaravia, S.W. 


VIOLIN: 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
** Poptars,’’ HampstTeaD FLILL GarpeEns, 





Pupils visited and received. 





r 
Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, jAt Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: Mr. WkLson Newron, 


/HaMpsreap, N.W. 


(THe Hitt, Purnry, 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is nes to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
omes’’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GROVE GARDENS, HANOVER GATE, N.W, 














Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W, 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address : 
‘“* Heatey’s AGENncy,” LONDON. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W, 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEy, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS RoApD, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 








Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BensizE Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Hratey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 








Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole Agent: W. B. Hrauey, : 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 2 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Opera, Concerts, and Oratvrio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, r 
16a, Warwick SrRezet, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WaRWIcK StrEET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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GORrGARiIi Ss tS 


The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Proposed Arrangements for the Session, 1889-90. 
Novembéir 12, 1889 ... Conversazione. 





Decembér 3 ,, ... Lecture. 
January, 7, 1890... F.C.O, Examination (Paper Work). 
» «4 8 ,, .. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
ae o. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
io } 10 ,, . Distribution of Diplomas. 
» 4 14, .. A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
‘a we . A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
a 16 ,, ... A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
in 17 ,, ... Diploma Distribution. 
February 4 ,, ... Lecture. 
March i 99 . Lecture. 
April () 14 ,, Annual Dinner. 
ay ‘ * Lecture 
June oe Lecture 
July Ss Lecture. 
July 7 F.C.). Examination (Paper Work). 
oe a F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
a 17 ,, «. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 


one 
ae a ae wig of Diplomas. 


a : .C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
a 2 55 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
a 2 ss A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
re 2 Dipioma Distribution. 


31 Annual General sy 


Bloomsbury. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





a Fe of Oo #8 4@ainites = « 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. 
The OFFICES of the GUILD are NOW at BURLINGTON HALL, Saville-row, W. 





COMPETITIONS. | 


A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST ORGAN PIECE, either an Andante 
or Postlude (in the Sonata form preferred). 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST FULL SHORT ANTHEM for general 
use, taking about five minutes in performance. Words to be selected from authorised 
version. 

The selected Anthem and Organ Piece will become the property of the Guild. The 
Council reserve to themselves the right to withhold the prizes should neither Anthem nor 
Organ Piece be considered of sufficient merit. 

The Competition closes 3lst January, 1890. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for F. Gld. O. will take place on the 2Ist and 22nd 
JANUARY, 1890. 


J. T, FIELD, Suj-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. See, 








PHE ART OF SINGING, 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists, 

Full Music Size, price 7s, 





London: HAMMOND and CO, (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 





THE ¥YO@r°rCcse 





A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produce. 


tion of Voice will be found in 
LOCUTION, VOICE, and GESTURE. 


By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “ Garry’s Elocutionist”’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c. 
7th Thousand, Post Free, ls, 2}d. 





London: MARCUS WARD & CO., Oriel House, Farringdon Street, E.C.; and of the 
Author, at his residence, 49, Torrington-square, W.C. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


on MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 
Times.—“ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. ‘The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 
: Saturday Review.—" We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 
Academy.— A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
utiful music,” 
School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 








METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. — MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Ronisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums. 


VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
CORNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS. 

Automatic Instruments, 


Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. 


New ILLustRaTED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE. 





METZLER & CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


900000 000000060000 


MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 








DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials fro 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 


CA SBS80N’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SHPSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSOSOSOOOOOS 





Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 
The late Mr, J. STIMPSON, 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Mr. J, HEYWOOD, Birmingham, 
Mr. G. A, AUDSLEY, F.B.I,B.A, 
Mr. A. J, HIPKINS, F.S.A. 


&e., &e. 


Mr, W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK, 

Dr. J, C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr, E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 


DPHSSSSSHSHSHSHSHSSHSHSSHSSSSSSSSSOHOSOSSHOOSE 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


——_»——— 
Four more settings of the Nicene Creed were received after our 
last number had gone to press, the total number sent in being, 
therefore, 68. The whole of these having been carefully examined 
with regard solely to the accentuation of words and punctuation of 
sentences, it was found necessary to disqualify about a quarter of 
the number on account of faults in these particulars. The re- 
mainder have been sent to the judges, Dr. Martin and Dr. Bridge; 
but as these gentlemen will have to examine about fifty works 
we trust that competitors will take this portentous fact into 
consideration, and, like the gentleman in “The Message,” be 
“ content to wait.” 
+ 
Dr. George C. Martin and Dr. Joseph ©. Bridge wish it to be. 
clearly understood that they will only decide upon the musical 
merits of the settings of the Creed submitted to them. They 
decline all responsibility for the accuracy of the verbal accentuation. 
** 
We have this week received a letter from the Dean of Durham, 
who writes that he prefers the reading Gop of Gop. 
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Herr Otto Lessman has entirely realised the anticipations we 
ventured to forma as to the sort of criticism our compositions and 
performances wuuld receive at his hands. We must reserve what 
he says about the works produced at Leeds till next week, but we 
will make some extracts from his remarks on the chorus :— 

He says :—‘ I have heard in Leeds choral performances of greater excel- 
lence than in any town on the Continent. The voice-material is of youthful 
freshness, the sopranos and tenors command the high notes with astonish- 
ing ease, and the altos and basses display a wonderful fulness and power. 
From the list of thé chorus it appears that they are gathered from the entire 
county of York, and, as I was told, this particular locality is distinguished 
by its unusually fine voices. It is, however, not only the natural beauty of 
the quality of tone that was so captivating in the choral performances, but 
to an equal degree the artistic training. The proportion of the various 
sections of the choir to each other is as complete as can be imagined, the 
intonation is as accurate as possible, the quality smooth and round, and 
yet abounding in power and brilliance. In the pronunciation—which in 
other respects is a model of clearness— some peculiarities occur to a 
foreigner, and in particular certain Latin words of the Schubert Mass were 
partly Anglicised, partly Italianised, . . . In Bach’s Cantata and Handel’s 
“ Acis” the choir displayed, in addition to the greatest beauty of tone, the 
utmost flexibility, the numerous rapid passages . . . coming as clearly 
and fluently as if they had been played on flutes. In addition to complete 
technical ability the chorus gave evidence also of a high degree of in- 
telligent comprehension of its taske, for its accuracy and certainty in all 
dynamic and rhythmical nuances (Schattirwngen) was worthy of the highest 
praise, and the choirmaster, Mr. Alfred Broughton, to whose labours these 
performances are attributable, has in the result given truly brilliant evi- 
dence of his ability, and the choir itself of its willingness and intelligence. 
In short, I repeat, with all moderation, I have in no other town met with such 
excellent choral performances, whether unaccompanied or with an orchestra.” 

* 

The report of the 16th season of the Oratorio Society of New 
York, founded by the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch, and now con- 
ducted by his son, Mr. Walter J. Damrosch, shows that the society 
gave three concerts in the season 1888-9, when “ Elijah,” 
“ Messiah,” and Grell’s “ Mass in 16 parts” were performed, the 
last-named for the first time in America (March 28, 1889). This 
performance elicited a most enthusiastic eulogium from so com- 
petent a critic as Dr. Hans v. Bilow, who wrote: “ You know how 
genuinely happy I am when I am able to admire sincerely an 
artistic performance. This was the case last night. Your chorus 
isa ‘collective virtuoso,’ such as the oldest and most celebrated 
institutions of the kind in the German Emperor’s city of Berlin 
cannot hope to approach.” But the general public will find the 
most amusing reading in the report of the Librarian, from which, 
if exigencies of space did not forbid, we should like to quote whole- 
sale. His remarks on the number of copies of Grell’s Mass 
returned by the various divisions of choirs, on the effect of using 
folio copies for the Flower-Maidens’ Chorus in “ Parsifal,” on the 
difference between the production of Brahms’ “Requiem” and 
that of Grell’s Mass; and last, though again not least, his final 
word to the ladies of the chorus,—all these’ things show what a 
clever librarian can do for a society if he be allowed the 
chance. We think some of our own musical societies would 
not do amiss in issuing interesting reports of their yearly work, 
written in a popular style. 

** 

In reference to the announcements made of the production of 
Grieg’s cantata for male voices, entitled “ Landkjending,” for the 
first time in England, Mr. F. Corder desires us to state that the 
work (which has been published for several years) was performed 
in English under his direction in May, 1888, at the Gledhill Benefit 
Concert in Brighton, and on account of its extraordinary success 
Was repeated no less than three times during the following season 
at the Concerts of the Brighton Musical Fraternity. 





The articles and correspondence appearing in our columns on 
“Performing Rights” are bearing fruit. In a letter to the 
“ Yorkshire Post” a correspondent points out the danger incurred 
by the numerous amateur and other choral and orchestral societies 
which abound in that musical county ; the “ Brighton Herald” has 
summarised Mr. Greenings’ articles, the “Star” has noticed the 
matter, and even the “ Daily Telegraph” has inserted a timid little 
paragraph in “London Day by Day” (carefully omitting, by the 
way, to name the “ Musica Worip” in connection with the 
subject), so that we may hope shortly to have the matter set at rest 
one way or another. It will be necessary, however, for those who 
write on this difficult subject to avoid giving their readers the 
impression that the object of the present agitation is to prevent 
composers from profiting by the existence of a “ performing right.” 
The ambiguity of the Act of Parliament; the hardships involved 
in certain aspects of the retrospective clause; and the impossibility, 
under existing conditions, of ascertaining whether certain works are, 
or are not, protected are the chief points to be kept in view. 


* * 
* 


Edward Grieg’s new composition, “Olaf Trygvason,” was per- 
formed last Saturday for the first time at Christiania, the Nor- 
wegian capital. The work consists of scenes from an unfinished 
opera, which Grieg, in collaboration with the Norwegian poet, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, began many years ago, and which was 
eventually abandoned. It is arranged for solos, choruses, and 
orchestra. The piece was received with great enthusiasm, the 
composer being recalled time after time. The principal soloist 
was a Mdlle. Ellen Nordgren, a Swedish artist of great promise. 
Next month Herr Grieg proceeds to Copenhagen, where his new 
composition will be performed again. He is engaged to appear at 
three concerts in Brussels in December, and in January he will 
make his first appearance before a Parisian audience. He is ex- 
pected in London during next season. 


* * 
* 


The third quarterly issue of the “Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Musikwissenschaft ” contains two learned articles, one by Dr. H. 
Reimann on the “ History and Theory of Byzantine Music,” and 
another on “ Musica Enchiriadis and its Epoch,’ by Dr. Ph. 
Spitta. A third article on “Marco da Gagliano” is a valuable 
biography, which corrects many errors of Fétis and other writers, 
supplementing their accounts by newly-discovered facts. There is 
further an article which shows by letters of Mendelssohn how 
dissatisfied he was with the “ Reformation” symphony, and how 
strongly he resisted all inducements to make it public after its 
first performance at Berlin on 15th November, 1832, a date which 
we quote from the article, because it is not given in Sir G. Grove’s 
admirable biography. Of the other short notices, the most impor- 
tant is an interesting account of Schnyder v. Wartensee, a Swiss 
composer of the beginning of this century, who is credited with 
being almost a rival of Silcher in the composition of “ Volkslieder.” 


* * 
* 


Our attention has been drawn by a valued correspondent to 
favourable notices in the “ Manchester Guardian” and other con- 
temporaries of an “ Old English Legendary Opera,” in three acts, 
“The Rose of Windsor,” of which the libretto is by Mr. Walter 
Parkes, the music by Mr. J. C. Bond Andrews. It is described as 
“ singularly good and taking,” and as remarkable forits “ sparkling 
and incessant flow of melody ” and excellent orchestration. The 
work has been given in several provincial towns with great success, 
under the direction of the composer. 
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A testimonial is shortly to be presented to Mr. Thomas Ward, 
the founder and managing director of the London Music Publish- 
ing Company (Limited), in recognition of the valuable services he 
has rendered to the cause of musical art in this country. It is felt 
that his energetic and successful labours during the past thirty-five 
years in the diffusion of musical knowledge ought not to pass 
unrequited, and this being Mr. Ward’s jubilee year it is deemed a 
fitting opportunity to bestow upon him some well-merited 
mark of respect. Among the patrons we notice the names of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh, the Marquis of Carmarthen, M.P., Lord 
Randolph Churchill, M.P., and Sir George J. Elvey, Mus. Doc. 
Oxon. An influential committee has been formed, whose names 
will ensure attention from all ranks of the musical profession, 
amongst them being Mr. F. W. Davenport, Dr. Westbrook, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. H. Sutherland Edwards, Mr. Sinclair Dunn, Mr. 
Edward Solomon, and Dr. Spark. Subscriptions should be paid 
in to the “Ward Testimonial Fund,” Alliance Bank, Regent- 
street Branch. 

** 

It is to be regretted that the liberality of the Directors of the 
Concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre in offering prizes of fifty and 
ten guineas for the best orchestral suite and best waltz has not 
had a better result ; for it is impossible to deny that the suite by 
Mr. F. Dunkley which was performed on Tuesday night was con- 
siderably over-valued at the sum which the lucky composer got for 
his work. We think the managers should let the public hear the 
other three works which the judges have commended; to take 
a “ plébiscite” on their merits would be both interesting and 
instructive. 


* * 
* 


In our paragraph last week relating to Miss Fanny Davies’s 
concert it was said that a sonata for piano and violin by Brahms 
was heard for the first time. It should have been added “at 
Berlin,” as the sonata in question has already been played several 
times in London and elsewhere by Miss Davies herself. 

+.,* 

Glowing accounts reach us from the North of England of the 
success achieved by the rising Belgian violinist and composer, M. 
J. Jacques Haakman, during a recent concert tour which included 
Newcastle and Carlisle in its orbit. 

** 

The Council of the Westminster Orchestral Society have elected 

Mr. William A. Baskcomb an Associate. 








TWO CHAPTERS FROM LOTZE’S “OUTLINES 
OF ASTHETICS.” 
a 


1I.—music. 


(Continued from page 606.) 


§ 12. In the development of the melody the transition into another key 
that is fixed according to well-known laws, with a final recurrence to the 
previous one, is a condition necessary for our esthetic satisfaction. 

On what this necessity of feeling depends is obscure; not so, however, 
the reason for the esthetic impression which the use of these transitions 
produces. The latter consists in this, that here, as in all other arts, the 
regular structure of a whole occurs much more effectively in case it is 
apprehended not merely in its original proportions,—that is to say in those 


which necessarily belong to its content,—but also under such conditions as 





threaten to disturb, and yet do not actually disturb its d squilibrium ; since 
it withdraws from this deviation with perfect elasticit\y into its earlier 
form, or by alterations of an opposite kind compensates for the impression 
of the single disturbance. ( 

§ 13. In addition to those means which lie strictly within the nature of 
tones, there are manifold relations of metre in whichs far more genera] 
demands of feeling, such as recur in all the other arts, firtd their expression, 
Thus it is necessary that the melody should not merely yreturn in general 
to its fundamental tone, but that its way back from the farthest point of 
deviation should, in outward extent (and therefore in ‘duration of time), 
hold an even balance, as it were, with its way thither ; And besides that it 
should not travel back in wholly new and unrelated forms of movement, but 
should repeat in inverse order the forms of the way outward,—a demand 
which we make, for example, on the right and left branches of aimwabesque, 
and things of that kind. 

By the foregoing metrical means, which may also be observed in the 
metres of poetry, an immeasurable diversity is possible for the inner 
development of melody as well. But upon this subject it is here impossible 
to enter more particularly. 

§ 14. The third requirement (§ 6, 3c),—namely, of exhibiting the 
movements of some specific form of life in its concord with a higher plan 
that determines it,—is fulfilled within the limits of a simple melody by its 
coincidence with an harmonious accompaniment fitted to it. As long as 
this consists,in nothing more than in repeatedly striking, together with the 
fundamental tones of the melody, the chords in whose successive develop- 
ment the melody itself consists, we receive only the simple impression of 
an elementary necessity with which the individual harmonises. The 
higher forms of music must pass from this to the vivifying of the accom- 
paniment itself, and thereby make the transition to a weaving together of 
different melodies, for whose connection we are able to establish only very 
few general esthetic points of view. In what way the melody, by being 
carried over into another pitch, key, rhythm; by manifold repetition of the 
motif lying within it; finally, by combination, intersection, and elabora- 
tion in company with others originally foreign to it, can be developed into 
a larger whole, must be left to the technical theory of music. 

§ 15. Finally, if the question is asked, What are the precise problems 
for music to solve ?—then it is obvious, in the first place, that it should 
never try to depict concrete forms, definite conditions and events; since no 
combination of tones is able to express a specific conception or one of those 
definite relations which, in the structure of the sentence, language indi- 
cates by inflections and particles. The intelligibility of every event, how- 
ever, depends directly upon the sharp delineation of these points of 
relation. 

Of all natural events, the rather, it is only the form of their flow and the 
combination of their single elements with each other, which music is able 
to imitate by similar combinations between the tones. Accordingly, since 
it leaves out the definite content of what is to be imitated, the form of 
motion, to which alone it holds fast, will always be something more general 
than what is imitated ; and the fancy will not be reminded of this exclusively, 
but of all the different phenomena or forces which are active in this same 
general form, in all their variety. 

On this account music is everywhere adapted for the expression of that 
supersensible and universal force, which is indeed capable of producing 
special forms from itself, but has never as yet actually produced them. 

§ 16. It is further obvious that music cannot transmit ready-made feel- 
ings, but only tropes of tone. By this means it primarily depicts only the 
form of existence belonging to some actual thing or some event; while it 
cannot express exactly the peculiar content of a definite feeling by means 
of these tropes alone. There is no doubt that the same melody often 
admits equally well of being adapted to quite opposite states of mind, to plea- 
sure and despair, to rage and love. Even in this case, therefore, it does not 
depict these feelings directly, but only the form which they have as move- 
ments of our mind ;—for example, the stability or instability, the greater 
or less velocity and elasticity, the greater or smaller wealth in the vicissi- 
tudes of the inner states which are wont to be combined with a feeling, 
and with respect to which, pleasure and despair, anger and love, may be 
constructed entirely alike. 

If therefore we give the name of “ feelings ” only to those definite states 
that refer to just as definite objects, recollections, or expectations, then 
music cannot set them forth; but it will—just as in the foregoing case— 
express something more general, and therefore remind tke listener, accord- 
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ing to the accidental direction of his own course of thought, sometimes of 
this and sometimés of that concrete feeling. 

§ 17. Still it would not be correct to draw the inference from the fore- 
going, that music in general has neither the capacity nor the task of pro- 
ducing feeling. For that which it does immediately furnish,—namely, the 
general forms of combination, of stability or dismemberment, of consist- 
ency or arbitrariness, of strenuousness or yielding, of harmonious advance 
and digression, and, finally, the possibility of returning again from this 
variety to a regular development ;—all these forms are not merely an enter- 
taining spectacle for our in different cognition. On the contrary, they cannot 
themselves be represented in such abstract enumeration without at the 
same time reminding us of the deep enjoyment which lies just in the possi- 
bility and in the actual control of such forms over the world’s onward move- 
ment. 

It is, therefore, not merely as forms in themselves worthless, that 
the aforesaid “tropes of tone” remind us of the valuable content 
which is actualised in the world within them ; but these “tropes ” appear 
(that is to say, where, as in music, they meet us with such variety of 
phenomena presented to our view) as furnishing immediately in themselves 
a foundation of absolute value, upon which every other concrete enjoyment 
or feeling can be developed. 

§ 18. Thus music accomplishes in the most forcible manner a problem 
which it is possible for the rest of the arts to accomplish only approximately. 
That is to say, although we concede that our definite human organisation, 
and the just as definite formation of the external world with which we are 
in reciprocal action, first make possible for us a great part of our most 
valuable inner development and of our external good fortune; yet this 
organisation is, on the other hand, a limitation for us which hinders us 
from transposing ourselves into the interior of creatures that are of a 
wholly different kind from us, or of enjoying somewhat of the dream-life 
which we assume to exist everywhere throughout the world, even in what 
is not alive. 

Music overcomes the above-mentioned limit. While it is, on the one 
hand, wholly incapable of representing the concrete specific types and 
forms of events in the created world, the natura naturata ; it is so much the 
more suited to depict how the inner life and movement.of the creative 
world, the natura naturans, or that all-penetrating world-soul, without as 
yet creating anything definite, sportively rejoices in the infinite variety, 
mobility, and harmony of its creative forces. 

In this way music is, in some sort, pre-eminently qualified for giving to 
the life that is merely directed outward, a counterpoise by way of sinking 
it in the divine which lies at the foundation of all that is individual; but 
just so is the danger incurred of exercising an enervating influence upon 
the culture of the spirit by constant deviation from those sharply outlined 
forms of actuality which are the objects of our conduct. 





MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 
a eee 


The great artist whose portrait we print tuis week was born on 
February 19, 1843, at Madrid. At a very early age she went with her 
parents to America, and there received her first instruction in singing 
from Maurice Strakosch. Madame Patti’s first appearance in public was 
at a very tender age, but she was soon wisely withdrawn for further 
study. We may here remark en parenthése that the parents or guardians 
of latter-day infant prodigies might advantageously copy this excellent 
example. She reappeared on November 24, 1859, at New York as 
Lucia, but her world-wide celebrity dates from her English début 
at Covent Garden, May 14, 1861, in the part of Amina, when 
she made an instant success which is probably unparalleled in 
operatic annals. Since then she has sung in upwards of thirty 
operas, perhaps her most famous impersonations being her incom- 
parable Rosina (“Il Barbiere’’), Dinorah, Amina (“La Sonnambula ”), 
Zerlina (“Don Giovanni”), Catarina (“ L’Ktoile du Nord ”), and 
Marguérite in Gounod’s “Faust.” It is quite unnecessary to dwell 
at length on Madame Patti’s artistic gifts; suffice it to say that a 
voice of extraordinary beauty and purity, a perfect and unrivalled method, 
phenomenal execution, and the exquisite sensibility of her cantiléne, 
united to histrioniec powers of the highest order, have caused her to be 
universally admitted as the greatest of living lyric artists. Madame 
Patti has been twice married ; to Henri, Marquis de Caux, and to Signor 
Nicolini, M. C. 








BIRDS BY MR. STACEY MARKS, R.A. 
a 


The collection of Birds now on exhibition at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery will be, perhaps, of greater interest to bird owners and bird 
lovers than to artists; for we find, in the seventy-three frames, birds of 
every description portrayed with faithful attention to colours and expres- 
sion, but in the manner of their portrayal we find ground for disappoint- 
ment. The work, mostly water colour, is broad, and is of academic 
standard, the fault lying rather with the standard than with the artist. 

And here we must refer to the introduction to the catalogue from Mr. 
Stacey Marks’s own pen. We had so far never seen a condemnatory notice 
of our official scheme of art-training from one in power, and must congratue 
late Mr. Marks on his kindly assistance to those whose preaching against 
the method of “the powers that be” has been coldly received by all but 
some artists of the younger school; indeed the catalogue gains some real 
worth from the introduction, which not only refers to the present exhi- 
bition but is a pleasant pleading on behalf of birds generally. 

Some of the sketches deserve special mention. For instance, the Golden 
Comire in Frame 15 must please by means of its modest expression and plumage 
of Whistlerian tinted gold. “The Siesta ” (No. 19),a group of flamingoes, is 
happy in a combination of graceful line and dainty colour ; it is decorative 
in character, and far more so than the picture above it, which is described 
as a decorative panel. The “ Dominicans in Feathers” (No. 36) gains 
importance from having been hung at the Royal Academy in 1887. Since 
then it has been repainted, and although Mr. Marks denies any spirit of 
caricature in the expressions of his birds, it is impossible that he can have 
resisted in this case some clever burlesque of humanity. The most artistic 
picture in the exhibition is “The Toilet ” (No. 53), where we find Pelicans 
worthy of representation and well represented. 





THE HANOVER GALLERY. 
——— 


The winter exhibition in Maddox-street is interesting, as it affords an 
opportunity of comparing the work of the present day with that of the true 
romantic period, the day of Corot, Troyon, Diaz, Dupré, Courbet, and those 
others whose work is not found in the collection, but whose names have lent 
importance to the earlier part of the century. The first picture to attract 
attention is by M. Cagniart, “The Frog’s Pond at Marly ” (No. 27). This 
small work in pastel is full of light, and the pleasant grey tones record a 
sense of freshness and breeze which can be well associated with the scene. 
M. Hulk’s picture of “The Death ” (No. 33), which represents the leaders 
of a pack running in to their fox, is vigorous, but stagey. M. Hulk has 
chosen a subject by no means easy to render, since the traditions of the 
animal painter are continually in opposition with those belonging to Art’s 
highest form. However, there is success in “The Death,” which 
will be found on its comparison with the majority of similar 
pictures. The “ Frightened Fawns, Winter Scene,” by Courbet, 
which hangs below the last-named, is work of a different charac- 
ter. It would not have been natural to Courbet to rely upon imita- 
tion for his result, and so here we find a suggestion of darkening day anda 
sombreness which might well influence the timid creatures who are leaving 
the shelter of the wood with fear expressed in every limb. Mr. Maurice 
Lewis shows us in No. 43, “ Near Soisy, France,’ how easy it is to reproduce 
the manner of a master without suggesting a similar matter. In manner 
the picture is a Corot, in result it is a Lewis, which is quite a different 
thing. The faults lie chiefly in the violence of the imitation, the want of 
light in the distance, and the heavy matted appearance of the light-foliaged 
trees in the foreground. Not far off, however, we find a true Corot, “ La 
Route d’Arras ” (No. 47). Here we revel in light. It glints between the 
tree stems, turning the grass colour intoa cool grey green ; it liesin patches 
on the road, and floods the bushes which line it on the farther side. The 
result is freshness and truth, productive of a longing to be en route and see 
the actual effect. In No. 78, “The Casual Ward, Brussels,” M. 
Eugene van Gelder has cleverly shown the effect of colour modified 
by the greyness which is always present in a large building. The work is 
naturalistic, and proves by some sound qualities that there is reason in the 
modern practice of finding artistic subject in anything but artistic quarters. 
The next number distinguishes “ Evening ” by Dupré, but we confess that 
we cannot altogether reconcile the darkness of the sky-colour in this, as in 
No. 95, “Through the Orchard,” with truth. Tho latter is also the 
finer picture ; it is full of colour, and the rich orange tones in the foliage 
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are made the centre of a good scheme of contrast. In No. 89, “ Aftera 
Storm,’’ we have a group of cattle by Troyon. As a whole the picture is 
unequal, the best work being confined to the group, while we look in vain 
for the thorough love of landscape which is to be found in other works of 
this painter. “Sam Weller” (No. 105), by M. A. Parlace, is not the Sam 
Weller of Dickens, but an exceedingly clever little study of a man who enjoys 
life and knows where to seek enjoyment. In Professor Legros’s “ Wood- 
cutters ” (No. 110) there is good feeling, but the expression of it is unequal. 
Can the reason of this be found in the phrase “ Specially painted for this 
Exhibition?” Ought it not rather to have been painted for the wood- 
cutters? But there is good work to give us farewell, since “The Hay 
Cart ” (No. 111) is the last picture in the catalogue. This shows us Corot 
in sober mood; but none the less Corot, and that is, perhaps, the fairest 
criticism. 





CONCERTS. 


a 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


No special attraction was offered at the opening concert of the season on 
Saturday last, and the result proved that none was necessary. Bad weather 
notwithstanding, the room was well filled, among those present being many, 
let us hope, who came to support an enterprise which has more claims than 
any other of the kind upon their gratitude, and to lend their 
‘helping hands’ to the making of that genial noise for which Mr. 
Manns’ appearance is always the signal. A very fine performance of 
the Symphony—Beethoven’s C minor—was given, but we thought that 
Mr. Manns held back his orchestra unnecessarily at the outburst 
of the final movement after the famous “pedal.” Surely here if 
anywhere in the glorious work the suggestion of restraint is out of place. 
We are glad to be able to say that Mr. Manns took the slow movement as 
a slow movement, not at the allegretto pace so constantly adopted. The 
florid string passages which embroider the lovely theme were phrased in 
the most delightful way. Sterndale Bennett’s beautiful and seldom 
heard overture “The Weodnymph,” and that to “ 'Tannhaiiser” (included 
because the date was the anniversary of that opera’s production at Dresden 
in 1845), were also heard; the orchestral interlude to Massenet’s 
“ Esclarmonde ” being the sole novelty. Its rich orchestral colouring 
was at once appreciated, but a further hearing would be necessary to gauge 
the value of its thematic material. Saint-Saéns’ now well known, though 
by some of us not highly appreciated Concerto in G minor served to intro- 
duce Madame Roger-Miclos to a Sydenham audience. Her magnificent 
technique and bright sparkling style made an excellent impression, subse- 
quently increased by her masterly performance of Pfeiffer’s “ Inquietude” 
and Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise. The “Prayer” from 
Wagner’s “ Rienzi’’ and a melodious and charmingly scored “ Serenade ” 
from the pen of Mr. Manns were given by Mr. Edward Lloyd with the per- 
fection now identified with his name. 





SARASATE CONCERTS. 


The causes of the extraordinary popularity of Senor Sarasate, and whether 
they are wholly adequate ones, are matters for the consideration of the 
musical historian ; the fact remains—and the crowded appearance of St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon amply testified to it—that no other 
artist, with perhaps the solitary exception of Madame Patti, can at the 
present day announce a concert and be absolutely certain of a large, enthu- 
siastic, and paying audience. The pre-eminently decorative and fanciful 
character of the programme was calculated to show Senor Sarasate’s genius 
in its most favourable light—that it was necessarily somewhat cloying will 
be, to many, sufficiently obvious. The concert commenced with Saint-Saéns’ 
singularly unequal Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 75. Passages of con- 
siderable melodic charm are often succeeded by tedious intervals; the 
latter predominating. It was perfectly rendered by the concert-givers. 

Senor Sarasate’s delightful playing of Schubert’s Fantasia, Op. 159, 
made its “heavenly length” seem not long at all, and his wonderful 
virtuosity had congenial work in overcoming the difficulties of Raff’s ‘‘ La 
Fée d’Amour.” Madame Berthe Marx’s perfect technique and cold style 
were heard to better advantage in Saint-Saéns’ brilliant Valse-Etude than 
in Chopin’s Ballade in Fminor. Onthe other hand,a more sympathetic 
accompanist it has rarely been our fortune to hear, 725 








ROYAL ALBERT HALL, ! 


At Mr. Kuhe’s concert at the Albert Hall on Monday Witenes Patti made 
the first of a series of farewell appearances previous to‘her departure for 
America. How Madame Patti sings “Ah! non Credea’’ and “Ah! non 
giunge” is an oft-told tale. We need only say that, judlging her by the 
standard which she has herself set us—ordinary ones are useless—the 
greatest of living vocalists shows, with the exception of less daring 
fioriture, no signs of failing or even waning power. Madame Patti also 
sang with intensely devotional feeling Gounod’s first “ Ave Maria ”_Medi- 
tation on a Prelude by Bach, with violin, pianoforte, and harmonium 
obbligati by Madame Néruda, Miss Kuhe, and Dr. Engel; and was asso- 
ciated in the duet “Quis est Homo,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, with 
Madame Patey. Madame Néruda and Mr. Leo Stern played respectively 
violin and violoncello solos with their usual success, and Madame Patey, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Barrington Foote sang familiar pieces. A full 
orchestra under the direction of Mr W. Ganz lent its assistance. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


The first concert of Chamber Music for the season 1889-90 was given by 
the pupils of this popular institution at Alexandra House on the evening 
of the 17th inst., when, as is now becoming customary, the hall was so 
crowded that only early arrivals could secure seats. The opening piece, 
Brahms’ pianoforte quartet in A major (op. 26), was admirably performed 
by Miss A. Grimson, Messrs. S. Blagrove, A. C. Hobday, and Tennyson 
Werge. The pianist and ’cellist deserve particular praise, and the spirit 
with which they and their comrades worked up the “ stretti”’ of this by no 
means easy work should teach a lesson to amateurs in general. And whata 
genial work it is! Those who cannot enjoy the style of Brahms as here mani- 
fested must advance some other cause for their dislike than the “dryness” 
or “obscurity” of the composer’s writing. Misses A. Parry and Maud 
Fletcher played Mendelssohn’s pfte. and ’cello sonata in B flat with fair, 
but not quite brilliant success, the pianist being a little wanting in 
expression and the ’cellist in tone. Of the vocalists Mr. S. P. Musson, who 
sang an air from Handel’s “ Berenice” with a fine bass voice, should learn 
that in Italian “e le ritorte’’ is not to be pronounced “ay lay retortay ;” 
and Miss Mary Richardson will, we hope, discover that a pretty 
voice and an earnest attempt at expression will not secure 
success for a singer without a more accurate intonation than she can as yet 
command. Miss Grace Simon, Miss Stella Chichester, and Miss Beatrice 
Alexander played respectively Raff’s Gigue and Variations from Suite, 
op. 91, Bach’s Organ Prelude in C minor, and Liszt’s study, “La Ricor- 
danza” all in a fashion highly creditable to themselves and to their 
teachers; though we cannot help wishing that the pains taken had been 
devoted to something better than the pieces of Raff and Liszt. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Saturday’s concert at Covent Garden was made interesting by the second 
appearance of Miss Kate Chaplin and the début of Miss Millie Corper. De 
Bériot’s seventh Concerto for violin, of which Miss Chaplin played the last 
two movements, is poor stuff musically, but it is of course an admirable 
vehicle for displaying the capabilities of the instrument. Miss Chaplin 
made the amplest use of her opportunities, her pure singing tone and 
refined phrasing in the Andante and her easy mastery of the difficulties of 
the Finale gaining her the honour of a double recall. Miss Corper played 
with much intelligence and artistic feeling Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 22, occasional wrong notes being doubtless 
due to a pardonable anxiety. 


At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Miss Florence Henderson, a young pianist 
hailing from Brighton, made a highly successful début on Monday. She 
was heard in Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat andjLiszt’s “ Pas des Patineurs,” 
her clear, crisp touch and good reading in the former, and brilliant execu- 
tion in the latter, auguring well for the future of her artistic career. 

On Tuesday the prize of fifty guineas offered for an orchestral suite was 
awarded to Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley, a student at the Royal College of 
Music, and the prize of ten guineas for a waltz to Mr. Edward Seymour. 
The performance of the suite—a rather crude work—met with little appre- 
ciation, but the waltz was loudly applauded. 
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THE MEISTERSINGERS’ CLUB. 





The soirée musrgale given by the Meistersingers’ Club on Wednesday was 
both artistically and socially a brilliant success. A small but highly com- 
petent orchestra >xecuted, under the able direction of Mr. Norfolk Megone, 
a programme far more ambitious than that usually associated with similar 
functions, the pieces performed including Weber’s “ Oberon” and Ambroise 
Thomas’ “ Raymond” overtures, the first movement of Schubert’s 
“unfinished”? Symphony, a Norwegian Melody for strings by Svendsen, 
Massenet's ballet music to “ Le Cid,” and a selection from Wagner’s “ Die 
Meistersinger.”” In Svendsen’s “‘ Melody ”—a delightful fancy treated with 
consummate skill—the excellent quality and refined phrasing of the strings 
made a great effect. The performances of the other works mentioned were 
highly praiseworthy, the somewhat curiously arranged selection from ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’’ being perhaps least, and Massenet’s charming ballet 
music most, satisfactorily given. In Liszt’s “Die Lorelei’? Miss Zippora 
Mouteith’s fine voice and dramatic style were heard to great advantage, 
and Mr. Robert Newman gave a very intelligent rendering of Meyerbeer’s 
“« T] Monaco,”’ but was too obviously out of voice to do himself justice. We 
cannot conclude without mention of the exquisite fooling of Mr. John 
Le Hay in a Ventriloquial Sketch, which was certainly not the least 
enjoyable feature of a most enjoyable evening. 





ATHENAZUM, CAMDEN-ROAD, N. 


The first ‘Thursday Popular Concert ” of the fifth season took place on 
the 17th instant. From the fact of the series being formerly known as the 
“Monday Popular Chamber Concerts ” it is to be inferred that the charac- 
ter of the entertainments as well aa the day has been altered. At present 
the programmes are largely made up of songs and ballads, respite from 
what might prove monotonous being sought in occasional instrumental 
solos or concerted pieces for a quartet of strings and pianoforte. Mr. Arthur 
Walenn, the director, has formed an excellent list of engagements with well- 
known singers, relying for the performance of the concerted music chiefly 
upon the members of his own talented family. Judged by their demeanour 
on Thursday last, there can be no doubt the concert, on the whole, fully 
satisfied the demands of Mr. Walern’s patrons. Miss Edith Marriott, 
Madame Belle Cole, Messrs. C. Walenn and Percy Palmer, who were the 
vocalists, were applauded most warmly, encores being wrung from each in 
turn. Less quick to recognise the qualities of the instrumental perfor- 
mances, the audience received them rather shyly, setting thereby less 
value upon them than was becoming. Mr. H. Lane Wilson filled the post 
of accompanist with ability. 





AVENUE THEATRE, 
— ~~ 

The cordial reception accorded to Mr. Tito Mattei’s new comic opera “La 
Prima Donna ”’ on the 16th at the Avenue Theatre affords another instance 
of the power of tuneful music to float a weak and clumsily constructed 
libretto. On the present occasion the story on which the opera is founded, 
“The Duke’s Dilemma,” which originally appeared in “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” is essentially fitted for the purpose to which it has been put ; 
but the librettists, the late Mr. H. B. Farnie and Mr. Alfred Murray, seem 
for the most part to have overlooked the opportunities afforded them of 
making an interesting “book: neither do their verses rise above the 
commonplace. They have, however, supplied Mr. Tito Mattei with con- 
venient pegs whereon to hang some very. effective songs and concerted 
pieces, which are much enhanced by clever instrumentation. The opera is 
brightly mounted, and the leading performers, Mdlles. Palma, Griihn, and 
Paltzer, MM. Tapley, Marsh, and Chevalier, happily display considerable 
artistic merit. 








The invention of Melody . . . is the work of genius, whose work is here. 
more obviously than elsewhere, free from all reflection and conscious 
purpose, and may be called inspiration. Here, abstract notions are sterile, 
as elsewhere in art: the composer reveals the innermost essential being of 
the world, and expresses the profoundest wisdom in a language his reason 
does not understand. Therefore, with a composer more than with another 
artist, the man is separate, and different from the artist —Schopenhauer. 
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THE MUSICAL PERFORMING RIGHT; 
OR, 
LAW VERSUS COMMON SENSE AND VICE VERSA. 
———————— 


A STARTLING FARCE OF THE PRESENT DAY 
; ON SEVEN ACTS. 


Act I.—8, William IV., cap. 15 (1833). 
Act II.—5 and 6, Victoria, cap. 45 (1842). 
Act III.—45 and 46, Victoria, cap. 40 (1882). 
Act IV.—51 and 52, Victoria, cap. 17 (1888). 


Act V.—7, Victoria, cap. 12 (1844). 

Act VI.—49 and 50, Victoria, cap. 33 (1886). 

Act VII.—The Berne Convention (1887), under strong limelight. 
With an “ Eye-opener ” for a curtain-raiser, 


BY FRANZ GRENINGS, 


N.B.—This Farce, or any part thereof, may be monotoned in public at any 
pitch or in any key without fee or permission. As regards republishing 
rights, please study carefully all the Acts bearing on the subject (there are 
only a few dozen) and “ CONSTRUE THEM TOGETHER.” 





(Continued from page 729.) 

Since my last contribution I have received a lengthy letter from the 
International Office at Berne, which, however, does not furnish the desired 
information, as the replies are merely references to and quotations from the 
very paragraphs of the Berne Convention which I wished to be informed 
upon, with the statement that the Law Courts must decide upon the 
meaning “ of rights and existing interests’ in each case. I shall refer to 
the different replies later on when we analyse the various paragraphs of 
the Convention, but I must give a translation of the final sentence :— 

“ We regret that we cannot give you a more precise answer to your first 
question, but you will readily understand that when the text of a law 
or an order is so indefinite as that one of Article 6 of the 1886 Act it is 
only the judicial authorities who can fix its interpretation. We ourselves 
have tried to get information on the meaning of this paragraph from Eng- 
lish lawyers, but have not been able to obtain anything definite (rien de 
determiné). In such a state of affairs it is only an actual judgment which 
can guide those interested.” _ 

After this I think we may exclaim: “‘ The Law Courts, the whole of the 
Law Courts, and nothing but the Law Courts . . . .” But for what 
purpose? Suppose that to oblige the foreign agents, the Berne Office, the 
Plenipotentiaries of the different States, and all those interested in the 
affairs, one of us is kind enough to trespass in order to give the Law Courts 
a chance, what will happen? The plaintiff’s side must argue that the 
Convention is retrospective, defendant’s side must argue that it is not 
retrospective ; whichever loses appeals, and the same process is gone through 
again and again, namely, trying to find out what the party who drew up the 
questioned paragraph “meant’’ to say when he wrote it! Supposing the 
case was finally decided in the House of Lords, would it not be possible 
even for this ultimatum to be exactly the opposite of what was originally 
meant by those who framed the law or convention? Does it not stand to 
reason, then, that only those who drew up the convention can explain its 
meaning positively, and that any interpretations of judge, jury, counsel, &c., 
would be only guesswork in comparison? In case of a disputed will, the 
law courts may be the only remedy possible for a settlement, the testator 
being dead ; but supposing a philanthropist bequeathed a sum of money to be 
divided annually “among charities in future after a certain date,” and a 
doubt arose in his lifetime whether he meant only the charities which might 
be established in future after that date, or whether all existing charities 
should participate in future from that date, would it not be the simplest, 
surest, and only sensible plan to ask the philanthropist himself what he 
meant when he signed the document ? 

Would it be fair and just, then, for our Plenipotentiaries to remain 
silent, and hand us thousands of British subjects, who wish to be informed 
so as not to transgress the law, over to the law courts, instead of clearing 
away all doubts in one word? 

May I, therefore, appeal again to Sir Francis Ottiwel Adams or to John 
Henry Gibbs Berne, Esq., who also signed the 21 Articles, the additional — 
article, the final protocol and Procés-verbal of signature (four times in all) 
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to kindly declare whether they signed a retrospective or a non-retrospective 
Act ? 

Considering now that neither the Berne office nor the English lawyers 
it has consulted upon the subject can say whether the Act is retrospective 
or not, and that the proper authorities have not yet made a declaration, is 
it not rather premature, to say the least, for the Société des Auteurs, or 
any other foreign claimant, to ask or accept contributions for a problematic 
right, one too, which from a standpoint of the much-boasted-of “ English 
equity” seems very doubtful indeed? What a fix the Société will be in 
respecting the money already received if the Act turns out to be not retro- 
spective! Having levied performing fees for works published these 42 
years, whilst having only the right to claim for the last two years, the 
Société (to be fair, just, and honest) would have to return to their sub- 
scribers two pounds out of every two guineas received. 

Now an important point for the English publishers: Article IX., re 
performing rights, is only an extension or addendum to article II., re 
publishing rights, and it seems to me therefore that if we are not- allowed 
now to perform English publications from before December, 1887, English 
publishers are by the same Act forbidden to sell the remaining copies or to 
reprint any of those foreign authors’ works; because, if my performance 
now of a selection say from “Faust” or “Carmen,” is a trespass on the 
foreign composer’s performing right according to Article IX., the pub- 
lishers selling or reprinting those selections must be equally a trespass on 
the foreign publishers’ publishing rights according to Article II. See 
Sec. 10 of 7 Victoria, cap._12 (1844). 

As, through the Convention, the ten respective countries have become one 
happy family, the British Copyright Act, 1842, may as well now be en- 
forced as regards those other countries. A German edition of English 
works dare not be imported nor sold in England (see the 1842 Act), but 
now the importation or sale of a German edition of an Italian or French, 
&c., work even would come under the same Act, and the so-called “ non- 
cops ” would be “cops” again. English publishers would, therefore, do 
well to peruse also Sections 15 and 23 of 5 and 6 Victoria, cap. 45, as it is to 
be feared that if the foreign performing right agents succeed with us the 
English publishers, importers, and vendors will soon after have the foreign 
publishing right agents at their heels. 

Iam sorry to have further to postpone the examination of the seven 
Acts, but I think it necessary to give my views as regards authors’ fees, for 
fear that from all I have said before my readers might think that I dispute 
the right of composers to demand performing fees or that I grudge them 
these. Far from it; let everyone have his due. Composers, publishers, 
and performers, although differing widely in their respective functions, are 
closely allied and dependent upon one another, as none can succeed without 
the other’s help. As regards numbers, we may say that if we count com- 
posers by thousands and publishers by hundreds we may count performers 
by the million,. What then are the rights respectively of these three 
classes ? 

A composer is an inventor, and has, like any other inventor, a right to 
patent his invention and put any value or fee he likes on the purchase 
or use of his invention during a period fixed by the law (§ III. of 5 and6 
Victoria, cap. 45, 1842). To derive profit from his invention he has two 
ways open to him ; one is to keep his work in manuscript only and let the 
manuscript out on any terms he can get, the other is to find a publisher for 
his work and arrange with him, either selling right out for a certain sum 
or arranging for w royalty. In this transaction he may please himself 
whether he keeps the performing right in his own hands or whether he 
sells it along with the publishing right. Both rights are marketable, and 
may change hands either privately or by public auction at any time. 
Sec. 2 of 45 and 46 Victoria, cap. 40 (1882). 

The publisher may fix any price he likes for any composition published, 
and may also ask what sum he likes for a performing fee if he wishes to 
reserve it. Composer and publisher therefore can have it all their own 
sweet way as regards terms amongst themselves and towards the purchaser 
and performer. As long as we know what has to be paid for and, how much, 
before either purchasing or performing, we please ourselves and have 
nothing to complain of ; but for this purpose it would be necessary to have 
it stated not only on every original work, but also on every adaptation or 
arrangement, whether the performing right is reserved or not ; the present 
Acts do not provide for this (the 1882 Act notwithstanding). Here there- 
fore is the alarming circumstance for the performer. Authors and 
publishers have done their grumbling in turn, and Parliament in trying 
to do justice to their respective claims has allowed the performers’ 





( 
position to be dealt with so imperfectly and unjustly, in these seven 
acts that the performers, who really are the bread-winners for both com- 
poser and publisher, are now surrounded by an endless aaumber of traps, 
many of them as yet fortunately secured with a bolt; but jas the law stands 
at present, it permits any bolt to be withdrawn at will by any one who 
may possess or become possessed of such a trap, without) being obliged to 
warn us beforehand. Let me instance a few possible cases. 


(To be continued.) 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I have perused with some degree of care the two communications 
signed by Mr. Alfred Moul which were published in your columns on 
September 28 and October 12 respectively, and it appears to me that there 
are one or twopoints upon which your readers and musicians generally may 
fairly ask for a little further elucidation. I understand Mr. Moul to state 
in the first of those communications that “he bas been appointed sole re- 
presentative for the British Empire of the French Society of Authors, 
Composers, and Music Publishers in conjunction with reciprocal 
representations for all the countries (Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain) which have joined 
the New International Copyright Convention.” Will Mr. Moul be 
good enough to explain what he means by in conjunction with reciprocal re- 
presentations for all the countries which have joined the convention? 
Does Mr. Moul by this intend to convey that he represents in England 
the authors, composers, and music publishers of all the countries 
which he enumerates? I hardly think it unreasonable to ask such a 
question, because his language, though somewhat ambiguous, points to 
that inference, for in the very next sentence following the one quoted he 
writes :—“ My representation renders it necessary to call your attention to 
the fact that under the new convention the unauthorised performance of the 
Foreign Copyright répertoire of those countries in the convention willno longer 
be possible ;” and then he adds, “ For the future, therefore, it will be 
necessary to make some financial arrangement through me for the perfor- 
mance of all those works which are now fully protected by the new 
convention.”* ‘To make the matter clear, perhaps Mr. Moul will 
have no objection to furnish the profession through the medium of 
your columns with the names and addresses of the associations, firms, 
and individuals from whom he has received such mandate. There 
is another point upon which Mr. Moul might with advantage afford 
us some enlightenment. When a man is asserting claims which he 
is able to enforce it is only fair that he should state precisely the extent 
of his demands. In Mr. Moul’s letter, which appeared in your issue of the 
12th inst., he writes: “It would be impossible in this letter to enter into 
the vexed question of announcement on title pages of the reservation of 
performing rights, as the subject deals with past and present legislation to 
too great an extent.” That is a somewhat disingenuous way of leaving 
people in the dark as to the infringement of rights of which Mr. Moul is the 
jealous guardian. In effect, he says to the profession “find out as 
best you can your legal rights and liabilities. I will not help you 
except by means of a law suit or the tempting alternative of a “ financial 
arrangement.” If Mr. Moul be, as he professes, ‘‘only too anxious 
to do what is right, and only what is right in this matter,” he will make a 
serious effort to supply the profession with a full and plain definition of 


what he deems to be his rights. 
Yours faithfully, 


B. L. Mosety. 








Errors, conveyed, without testimony, in a sentence, commonly require 
many sentences to confute them.—W. E. Gladstone. 

It is sometimes forgotten by the learned that the very essence and main 
purpose of science is to generalise. Science, as opposed to erudition, means 
investigation of the laws of Nature; anda law of Nature means the per- 
ception of Unity in the midst of Variety. It implies meditation, resulting 
in the formation of some sort of hypothesis, however provisional and tran- 
sient, to be tested afterwards by observation, and which, therefore, gives 
purpose and meaning to the collection of facts. A large proportion of 
modern fact-heaps have not been subjected to meditation, but have 
resulted from the mere fondness for accumulation, common to all collectors 
of curiosities.—J. Bridges. 





* The italics in the last two quotations are mine.—B, L. M, 
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The Organ orld. 


a 


THE NICENE CREED. 


’ a 
LETTER FROM HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Addington Park, Croydon, 
20th October, 1889. 


My pear Sir: The force of the preposition in the phrase “ God 
of God ” is of an importance which cannot be rendered except by 
giving to each of the three syllables an equal stress. 


It is not dwo or ropa but é«—“ out of” the Very Being and 
Nature of Gop. 


This may be more apparent if it is remembered that although éx 
Océv might seem to depend in construction on either the yevvnbevra 
which precedes it or the yevyyfévra which follows it, it is really 
independent of them both. 


For @eov éxk @eév stood where it stands now in tbe original 
(Palestinian) form of this part of tke Creed, without either 
yevbevra. 

It ran "Inodtv Xpiorov, tov tov edu Aoyov, Ocdv ex Ocdv, Pas &k 
Piros, Zunv &k Zwis, “Yuv povoyevj, tpwroroxor, x't.A* The power 
of the éx was in itself. 

It will be seen that it does not depend on yeyevyypévov which 
follows still later on, not only because of the intervening clauses, 
but also because of the intervening é« rév @cdu Marpds. 


Yours faithfully, 
Dear Sir, 
Epw. CantTuar. 


See Maclear, Introduction to the Creeds p. 27, or Lumby, History of the Creeds. The 


original account is in Socrates Bi. c. 8, and Theodoret Bi. ¢ 12, 





TOGETHER IS WORSHIPPED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: With reference to paragraph (3) of Dean Plumtre’s letter in your 
current issue, kindly allow me to point out that the instance given by the 
Dean of the use of certain words in conjunction with “together ’’ as com- 
pound verbs do not wholly support his contention that “together is 
worshipped ” is a permissible English phrase. Having unfortunately but an 
apology for a concordance to consult, I am unable to make as thorough a 
search as I could desire, but I have examined every case which I can find 
where the word “ together’? appears to form part of a compound verb, 
with the result that I have discovered nothing analogous to “together 
is worshipped,” i.e., an example of a verb in the passive voice, and singular, 
used in inseparable connection with “ together.” 

Taking the references given :—In I.Cor. XII., 24 (not 14), the verb 
“tempered ” is active, while in Eph. [I., 21, as well as in Exodus XXX., 
35, the subject is used in its collective sense, and is therefore equivalent to 
a plural word. In Rom. VIII., 17 (the Dean’s example of “ glorified 
together’), and in Matt. XVIII., 20, XXII., 34 (two instances of “ gathered 
together”), as also in Eph. II., 22, it will be found that the subject is 
plural. 

Thus I venture in atl humility to assert it is clear that if the Dean’s 
view is correct its confirmation is not to be found in the Bible.—I am, Sir, 
faithfully yours, H. W. L. Rumsey. 

Crawley, Sussex, Oct. 21. 





THE WORDS AND THE MUSIC. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: After the satisfactory verdict which you have obtained from the 
highest theologians and scholars in the Kingdom respecting the right 
accentuation of the Nicene Creed, those questions about which doubts were 
raised may now be looked upon as settled for our present purpose—the 
guidance of Church-musicians. These will, some day, be grateful to you for 
the boon you have gained for them. 

Meanwhile, I see that one excellent Church-musician, Mr. Gerard Cobb, 
awards something less than faint praise tothe work you have accomplisked, 
and complains that whilst the literary and theological requirements of the 
case been have cared for, the musical requirements, which ought to have 
been taken into consideration, have been “ almost entirely excluded.” 

It is evident from this that Mr. Cobb has not seen the letter entitled 
“ Plain-Song and Plain-Song,” which may be said to have commenced the 
present discussion, as it immediately preceded the Article “On the musical 
treatment of the Nicene Creed” given in your issue of August 3. The 
most direct way therefore of showing him what has been written about 
the ‘‘ musical requirements ” of our English services will be to give briefly 
an outline of what was then said. 

[The first suggestion was—that Gregorian tones should be recognised as 
good foundation on which the modern Church-musician may build his 
work when about to set a sacred Canticle ; whilst at the same time he need 
not go back to the limited knowledge of earlier centuries because he goes 
back to their dignified style.” 

2ndly, that in Plain-Song (by which term we understand the simple style 
of music derived from the Hebrews and introduced to the Western World 
by S. Ambrose and 8. Gregory) the meaning of sacred words—when sung 
in Latin—was, according to contemporaneous accounts that have come 
down to us—duly expressed. Sir John Stainer is evidently of this opinion, 
since in bis Dictionary of Musical Terms he says:—“ When best under- 
stood and properly rendered it (Plain-Song) is a definite flow of melody 
in accordance with the accents of the words and the construction of the 
musical phrase combined.” 

8rdly, the remark is made that, whilst Palestrina and other masters, both 
of the Netherland and early Italian schools, have obtained highest results 
in the ‘alla capella’ style, many eminent Church musicians in England 
have during the last 300 years signally failed when setting the words of 
the Canticles according to antient modes. These have treated the words with 
contempt, and made utter nonsense of the most sacred and beautiful phrases. 

An example of this from a sufficiently recent example of the last century 
(Boyce in A) is given :— Lorp have mercy U Pon us.” 

With these composers one object alone was evidently kept in view, viz. :— 
the working out of a musical subject, or two musical subjects, which run 
with a certain amount of variation, but with little or no attention to the 
words, throughout the Canticle. That this has been accomplished with a 
sufficiency of musical skill cannot be denied; but that these examples are, 
what some would have us believe, “ triumphs of musical art,” or even gocd 
specimens of the acknowledged talent of those masters who produced them, 
may be seriously doubted. 

4thly, that to those musicians of our own time who say (what we have 
actually heard said) “Oh! never mind the words” one can only bow and 
observe that if their views be taken, i.e., if the words and the drift of the 
words be ignored, then the so-called setting is not a setting of the Canticle 
at all, but only a musical exercise. 

5thly, that the unsuitable settings of Canticles above referred to are 
quite out of place in Divine Service. At no time and in no place— 
certainly never within consecrated walls—ought there tobe a contest between 
words that should be treated with special reverence and the music that pro- 
esses to be wedded to them. 

6thly. Should any readers of the above criticisms deem this opinion to 
be too severe or not formed sufficiently from what some would call a 
musician’s point of view, I would point out that the artistic feeling of a 
true musician teaches that, whenever vocal music is being set, the sense of 
the words ought to be a chief consideration, and that this necessity is none 
the less binding when solemn phrases are intended for the benefit of men’s 
souls. 

A music-publisher has to uphold the current value of his wares, and must 
therefore oppose anything approaching reform of what is bad or incon- 
gruous; but it is not the province of true Art to countenance, for com- 
mercial purposes, what merely tends to perpetuate error; neither is it the 
part of true musical Science to furnish forth settings of the Church Can- 
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ticles, which open contempt for the words renders unsuitable for the pur- 
poses of intelligent devotion. ] 

Furthermore, in the Article of Aug. 3 several hints are given respecting 
the ‘ musical requirements’ in passages of this Creed. One, for example, 
at the end of Section V, after pointing out the necessity of keeping the 
word ‘Farner’ distinct from ‘By whom ;’—“ That which musicians call 
‘an interrupted cadence’ may obviate the difficulty ; but even by this means 
it is not very easy to obtain all that could be wished for.”” The Memoranda, 
or Hints, added in the following letter on the Creed (Aug. 10) also have 
reference more or less to the musical requirements, albeit that the chief 
object set before young composers is the avoidance of ‘verbal’ errors. 

I trust that the majority of your musical readers will think with me 
that the foregoing suggestions respecting the musical requirements of 
the case were sufficient; and that to have done more than this would 
have been presumption on my part. Every educated musician can 
see for himself that this Creed, with its accumulation of irregular clauses, 
cannot be mapped out according to a preconceived plan of ‘ periodicity,’ 
however desirable periodicity may be when practicable. 

The Nicene Creed (as those who study it will soon see) does not lend 
itself to the use of this periodicity—save at great disadvantage to itself, 
and the risk of injury to the sense of some important passage. Professor 
Stanford has cleverly made his first subject recur at intervals in his Creed, 
but he re-introduces the passage so artfully that few, except educated 
musicians, would know when it is brought in. The Nicene Creed and 
its clauses are not metrical; but its phrases, when music deals with 
them, can and must be made symmetrical throughout. Towards success in 
the attainment of this symmetry you cannot, by advice, materially assist a 
musician. It will be best to leave him to himself after carefully guard- 
ing him from verbal errors. 

Therefore, Sir, I cannot agree with Mr. Cobb—that more ought to have 
been put forward in your column respecting ‘ musical requirements.’ 

And now—for the consideration of the principal remarks in Mr. Cobb’s 
letter, which is at once strongly written—and full of effective statements, 
which we will consider attentively. 

1. “ The association of words with music is an alliance’. . . in which words 
seek to “ better themselves by the aid of music—but they ” must not “ do so 
atits expense.” I fail entirely to see how words can possibly be said to injure 
music by being correctly spoken and accentuated. The truisms that follow 
this remark need no comment from me. Every musician surely knows of 
what kind phrases and rhythm ought to be; and it is his duty, if he be an 
artist at all, to shape them accordingly. 

2. We never sing words “exactly as we speak them.” Most true! 
Nevertheless in all vocal music right accentuation must be preserved, or 
the result is nonsense. Put a wrong accent on any word you can think of: 
e.g. accentuate ‘often’ as an iambus (-—) instead of a trochee (—~) 
and its meaning is impaired. Every musician must have assured himself 
of this. 

3. I see that Mr. Cobb calls the eminent persons to whose judgment 
you have appealed “ your cloud of witnesses,’ as though they gave evidence 
in favour of one side ofa case. Surely the high reputation of such judges 
as these ought to assure the world of their impartiality. They have of 
course given their opinions as to how the Creed should be accentuated by 
speakers: but that accentuation must apply, as we have just seen, to the 
music also: or the result is faulty. 

4. A Precentor (or Choir) in intoning will not always ‘ put the same strong 
accent ’ on the Ist beat of a bar: neither will an orator always observe the 
same amount of accent on a word. Both will follow the momentary 
requirement of a sentence: but, unless syncopation, or some other device, 
be made to overcome the natural ictus, accent must always more or less be 
given to the lst beat in any bar, of music in any time; and that accent 
on the Ist beat will remain, however much you qualify its power by 
elevation or depression of the melodic line, or by the several resources of 
harmony. This remark applies more particularly to concerted music, in 
which ‘time’ must be strict--not ‘rubato’; and most especially applies 
to concerted vocal sacred music, with which alone the words of Church 
Hymus are generally connected. 
| Mr. Cobb points to the archaism which pervades the words of our Services 
as a reason for permitting licenses in our present musical settings. I would 
say ‘ Preserve all that is generally considered venerable ; nay more,—use 
also and always, if these are to your taste; but the judicious use of 
archaic form will never justify accentuation which alters the meaning of a 
word or sentence, and makes it sound ridiculous. 





Isee that Mr. Cobb brings up again Professor Star, ‘ford’s wrongful 
charge against me (which I conclusively settled 5 weeks a: 30), viz., that of 
placing a short accent upon the 2nd syllable in ‘invisibl/e.’ It would be 
too wearisome for your readers to hear repeated for the t*hird time what I 
have said twice before. I will therefore, for their sake, rfefer Mr. Cobb to 
what was shown at full length in your issue of Sept. ot st, that nothing 
was said by me and nothing implied respecting the quan/tity of this 2nd 
syllable. I purposely kept silence about this “ quantity,” ‘and still leave it 
entirely to the choice of every composer. ( 

This matter being, I trust, made thoroughly clear, I will narrate what 
may possibly seem to you, Sir, somewhat curious. You m.ay remember that 
during the 1st week in August I showed you 50 modert*. settings of the 
Nicene Creed, all of which, you were surprised to find, contained more or 
less erroneous accents. Mr. Gerald Cobb’s was not among these ;—for, 
admiring his Te Deum, Jubilate and Benedictus, and considering that a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, would probably avoid the errors 
generally made, I did not procure a copy of his Creed among the number 
of those which I chose for inspection. 

Yesterday however I bought one, and find in it a passage about which 
I will ask Mr. Cobb to give—for the sake of your readers and myself—a few 
words from his own pen. No remark from me is needed; but it will be 
appropriate to quote the composer’s words written last week that “ No one 
would dispute that in speaking we should say visible and invisible ” an 
opinion which was written just a week after the Bishop of London and Mr, 
Gladstone had expressed diametrically opposite views to this. 
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I also see, a little further on, another passage in Mr. Cobb’s setting 
which may likewise be compared with his words of last week :—“ So long as 
such versions faithfully reproduce the dogmatic substance of the prose 
copy, we are satisfied.” Can any one show that the following passage 
fulfils this requirement as touching the ‘dogmatic substance’ of the 
original ?>— 
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A little chink sometimes lets in a great deal of light ; and perhaps this 
extract may help some to understand why Mr. Gerald Cobb, to whom we 
may assuredly apply the epithet ‘ aliquando bonus,’ should now gainsay my 
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attempt to place — young composers, as closely asI can, the several 
details that are/connected with important passages in this Creed, and 
should ridicule these things as “ mint, anise, and cummin.” 

With respect to the necessity of going into minuti# for the sake of 
Church-musicians, and of endeavouring to instil into them a love of 
scholarly accuracy rather than a lordly neglect of accents and pointing, I 
confess that, in this direction, I will go qs far as Ican to prevent any 
more faulty settings, however high the artistic rank of the composer, from 
being forced upon our congregations. 

See how careful the highest Genius almost alwaysis. Let any doubter of 
this only go through Michael Angelo’s sketch book in the Taylor Collection 
at Oxford,—he will soon get rid of the schoolboyish idea that this great 
master worked in a careless, ‘off hand,’ manner. We cannot emulate 
Genius: but we should all, by painstaking and attention to details, be as 
accurate as we can in any work of Art. 

Continuing Mr. Cobb’s letter we glean his views respecting the “ musical 
requirements” which I am accused of almost entirely ignoring. “ So long 
as music in a broad and general way tends to emphasize, rather than obscure, 
the right and proper sense of the words, and in lesser details gives no violent 
shock to our linguistic susceptibilities, surely we ought to be content.” 
Most assuredly. Preserve the accentuation and punctuation which assist 
the meaning, and all will be well. 

Mr. Cobb then speaks of the importance of having “in our musical 
settings broad solid musical phrasing, with a certain ‘Church Militant’ 
ring and swing about its rhythm and accents.” As this—his chief observa- 
tion respecting the musical treatment of the Creed—is very much the same 
as what I recommended at the outset, i.e. Gregorian feeling—as exemplified 
by masters of the early Netherland and Italian Schools,—I trust that Mr. 
Cobb will do me the justice to say that this criticism, reflecting upon 
me, was written without knowledge of my having forestalled his valued 
counsel. . . . - 

And now, after a careful consideration of this letter (the practical effect 
of which is to lessen in the minds of your readers the value of the remark- 
able verdict which you have obtained respecting the correct way of 
expressing the words of this Creed—whether said or sung), I am forced to 
conclude that—eloquent and interesting as it is—it is misleading. 

What I have sought to show is that there should be no strife between 
the words and the music. Mr. Cobb on the other hand evidently endea- 
vours to persuade his readers that good musical rhythm, &c., cannot, as a 
rule, be obtained concurrently with correct verbal accentuation and punctua- 
tion. That there is a natural difficulty in the mutual accommodation of 
sounds, as spoken and sung, every musician knows; but it is the part, the 
duty, and the special privilege, of a musician, who has anything ap- 
proaching talent, to overcome this difficulty. 

Mr. Cobb perhaps may say “ I cannot get over it,” but, supposing that to 
be a fact, it does not prove that this difficulty cannot be overcome by others. 
He should not therefore on that account try to prevent musicians from 
attempting it. Should a young gymnast say to me ‘I feel that I cannot 
walk across that chasm on the tight rope”? I should answer him, “ Then, 
pray, do not attempt to do so; but you must not suppose that—because you 
cannot do it—there are not hundreds who can—and with perfect ease.” 

To those who are less advanced amongst your readers, yet desire to know 
more about the relations between verbal accentuation and musical rhythm, 
one need only say : “ Study Wagner for eigkt weeks. He will teach you more 
fully than any theorist how in all vocal music, be it secular or sacred,— 
the words must be respected; and he will show you, more surely than I 
can—that the idea of words “bettering themselves at the expense of 
music,” i.e. cramping the power of a melodic line through bearing correct 
accent &c.,is simply an eloquent figure of speech,—almist a fallacy. 

In all Canticles or Hymns of the Church (among which we class this 
grand Creed) the words are unquestionably the first thing—the thing itself— 
‘res ipsa et prima.’ To borrow an idea for illustration from the studio of 
modeller or painter,—the words are the figure, the music the drapery,—or 
clothing,—and, if you are able to make it so—the adornment. 

Dress, undoubtedly, lends additional beauty to the human figure,—if it be 
suitably applied to that figure ; butif it cannot be so—then better far, from 
an artist’s point of view, not to apply it. The dress is not the chief thing: 
the man therefore should not conform himself tothe dress—but the dress 
be made to suit him: and, if the artist who professes to be able to make 
the dress cannot accomplish this necessary fitness, far better for him—and 





*A Ssage in Canon Harford’s letter replying to Mr. Cobb’s argument on a break after 
the Priest's lead has been delayed in tannamienon, It will be given next week.—Ep, M.W, 





for his subject—and for those who are called to look upon that subject— 
that he leave the figure alone. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
: Freperick K. Harrorp. 
P.S.—I ought to say that the extracts from Mr. Gerard Cobb’s Creed, 
which is set for voices in unison, are used with his permission. 








THE PSALMS. 
—_————— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Siz: Some years ago, when in the organ loft with one of our cathedral 
organists, a few “p” and “f” marks made on the margin of a psalter in 
blue pencil suggested to my mind the idea of drawing a red line down the 
margin of all verses to be sung loudly and a blue one beside those to be 
sung softly. I acted on the idea, and have now had in use for some years 
a book so marked, and find the plan of such value, since it presents at a 
glance the tone colour of two pages, that, never having seen or heard of the 
scheme elsewhere, it seems almost like hiding a find from the rightful 
owners not to lay the suggestion before my brother organists. 

While on the subject I should like to ask, Are not the Psalms generally 
rendered too monotonously as regards both pace, tone, and antiphony ? 
Iam not an advocate for Church music which would take the people’s part 
out of their mouths; but why sing very joyous and penitential Psalms 
(‘« Sing we merrily unto God our strength,” and “ By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept,” for instance) at the same pace and degree of 
loudness? Yet this is frequently, if not generally done. 

Many Psalms, too, have a chorus, for instance XXIV. (verses 7-8, 9-10), 
XLII. (verses 6-7, 14-15), and XLII. (verses 5-6), XLVI. (verses 7 and 11), 
XLIX. (verses 12 and 20). These are from the first fifty Psalms. Examples 
might be multiplied, e. g., Psalm CVII. has a four-verse chorus, or, perhaps, 
one ought to call it two choruses of two verses each (verses 6-7, 8-9, 13-14, 
15-16, 19-20, 21-22, 28-29, 31-32). 

(The last verse in each set of four varies, but it seems to me essentially 
to belong to the chorus). 

Surely these choruses should be brought out in some way sufficiently 
marked to draw the attention of the congregation to them. 

A slight change of harmony will not impress the great majority in a con- 
gregation. Unison singing is the most simple and effective. 

Singing a double chant to a Psalm with an odd number of verses seems 
to me a flagrant defiance of form. Therefore, where such a Psalm has a 
two-verse chorus I have used and recommend a single chant for the body 
of the Psalm, with a double one for the chorus. This throws the chorus 
into relief. The chorus of Psalms XLII. and XLIII. (for they have the 
same chorus, “ Why art thou so full of heaviness, O my soul ?” &c.) is a 
case in point in Psalm XLII., which has an odd number of verses, while 
XLITI. has an even. 

Special chants for the choruses in Psalms CVII. are hardly to be recom- 
mended for ordinary congregations. Where, however, an elaborate inter- 
change of chants is not undesirable the two choruses may be taken to two 
double chants. Two double chants, and not a quadruple one, because on 
the last recurrence of the choruses they are rather awkwardly separated 
by an interpolated verse (v. 30). 

The second half of verses 9,10,and 11 in Psalm CXV.is a kind of 
chorus, and a fine effect may be produced by singing these halves in Full 
Unison. A similar remark applies to verses 1 to 4 and 10 to 12 of 
Psalm CXVIII. 

In the language of an “ unsolicited testimonial” I only perform an act 
of justice in saying that only a small element of these suggestions is 
original. The real source of them is the Dean of Peterborough’s “ Para- 
graph Psalter,’ which I cordially recommend to all choirmasters and 
organists. In it not only the choruses but also the doxologies (for instance 
the last two verses of Psalm LXXII., and the last half verse of Psalm 
LXXXIX.) are printed in italics, Also whether the antiphony should be 
half-verse and half-verse (e.g., as in Psalms XV., XVIII., XXXIII.), or 
verse and verse (e.g., Psalm I.) or double verse (e.g., Psalm XXXVIII.), 
or triple-verse (¢.g., Psalm Il. and others) is shown. A companion chant 
book to this Psalter was to have been published, and I believe some triple 
chants were specially written for it, but unfortunately it is not merely a long, 
but a still felt want. The preface to this Psalter is invaluable reading to 
those who wish to arrange the music for the Psalms intelligently. This 
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structural treatment of the Psalms seems to me to constitute the happy 
means between droning, or, at least, indiscriminate monotony and realistic 


caricature. 
Yours truly, 


CLEMENT A.* Harris, A Coun. ORG. 
5, Grange-road, Middlesboro’, October 14, 1889. 
P.S.—I have no interest in the sale of Paragraph Psalters. 








VOLUNTARY CHOIRMEN. 
*  <iamelmillinadaaeias 
BY F. GILBERT WEBB. 


There is little doubt that much of the present general effective singing 
in our churches results from the able assistance rendered by voluntary 
choirmen, who, from love of music, blended, let us hope, in most instances, 
with a higher motive, place themselves at the organist’s disposal. 

Now the improvement in church choirs can be distinctly traced to the 
establishment and spread of small choral societies ; the musical knowledge 
and acquirements gained by the practice of part songs and cantatas 
speedily becoming observable in the more correct part singing and greater 
attention paid to dynamic effects in the hymns and other portions of church 
services ; hence the establishment, where it does not already exist, of a 
society of this description should be the endeavour of every organist, not 
only as forming a recruiting ground for his church choir and contributing 
to the increase of artistic perception of its members, but also as being con- 
ducive to greater discrimination and improvement in the singing of the 
congregation; for a good conductor is an art instructor, and can by occa- 
sional judicious remarks not only extensively widen the understanding 
and artistic perception of each member of his choir,sbut in so doing 
materially help forward the progress of music generally ; for the influence 
exerted by the conductor does not cease with the actual participator in 
the music; every executant becomes a centre from which flow various 
musical thoughts and opinions, exciting interest in the home circle or 
amongst mutual friends, and in many instances awakening latent talent 
and kindling responsive enthusiasm. The majority of every audience at 
choral concerts is the result of this process of personal influence. Indeed, 
the value of musical associations as a means of inculcating artistic prin- 
ciples and inducing the culture of refining ideas can scarecly be overrated. 
. The clergy of late years have devoted increasing attention to the amuse- 
ments of their congregations, and are now evidently of opinion that 
divine truths are more readily assimilated by minds in which a 
certain amount of refinement and artistic perception exists than 
by those whose pastimes are of a more animal nature; and as 
the study of music in all forms pre-eminently tends to refine and 
elevate the mind, choral societies should meet with their warmest support, 
and much benefit would undoubtedly accrue to the community if every 
vicar regarded the formation and maintenance of some such society in the 
same light as the necessity of the church choir. The influence that the 
clergy might exert in this direction is very great. Much gratitude is due 
to the “ musical curate” who in this way does good practical work ina 
pleasant manner; but curates, especially capable men, are of migratory 
habits, and choral societies are like plants, requiring constant care and 
personal acquaintance with the peculiarities of their branches, failing 
which they quickly flag and die. 

It is strange, considering how much religion in all ages has employed 
and depended on music, that the art should be still unrecognised in the 

education of theclergy. Signs of improvement are, it is true, manifest on 
all sides in the services of to-day, but this has come into the church from 
the outside, from the increased musical growth of the people, and is the 
result of the earnest and indefatigable work of laymen, for the most part 
tardily recognised by the clergy. Hundreds of clergymen indeed 
hear, Sunday after Sunday, discordant noises (for utmost courtesy 
can call them nothing else) perpetrated in their churches which 
would not be tolerated for an instant in any other building. It 
is not meant in this statement to condemn congregational singing, 
but the means adopted to raise (?) the devotional feelings of the 
congregation. Let us take two instances, the truth of which can be per- 
sonally vouched for—the one a parish church not a hundred miles from 
London, where the choir consists of ten boys whose tuition has apparently 
been confined to the scriptual precept to “sing ye with a loud voice,” the 
accompaniment being furnished by a harmonium, the tone of which can 
only be described as fierce played by a deaf lady. As the boys do not 








trouble to listen to the aggressive tones of the harmonium, and as the 
accompanist cannot listen to the varied rhythm and acdents of the boys, 
the effects at times is—well! more easily imagined jthan described. 
The other instance is in what would commonly be termed 
a “ High Church.” Here a most elaborate ritual is attempted 
with the most complicated musical accessories, but with, vocal means far 
below the requirements of such a service, the result being alike distracting 
to devotional feelings and distasteful to artistic perceptions. Making 
every allowance for worthy intentions of both organist and choir the fact 
remains that did the respective vicars know even the rudiments of musical 
art they could never tolerate such performances. 
(To be continued.) 








NOTES. 
——»——— 

The Bishop of Rochester on the 15th inst., in his charge to the clergy of 
his diocese, formally inaugurated the movement to convert St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, into a cathedral for the South of London. The estimated 
cost of the necessary restoration and alterations is £35,000, which sum the 
Bishop thinks should be willingly subscribed for the object in view and for 
the preservation of a “church in which Rogers and Hooper and Saunders 
and Ridley witnessed a good confession hefore their death of fire, where 
Gower and Edmund Shakespeare, Fletcher and Massinger are buried, where 
Christians still come to visit the tomb of Bishop Andrews, and where Dr. 
Sacherverell was chaplain.” 7 

* 

The Ministerial decision to refer the question of enlarging Westminster 
Abbey for the purpose of providing space for the interment of the illus- 
trious dead to a Royal Commission will meet with general approval, as will 
also the appointment of the Dean of the Abbey, the President of the Royal 
Academy, and a distinguished member of the Royal Institute of Architects 
to be the principal members of the Commission, for the project is one likely 
to excite considerable criticism, not to say opposition, and Goubtless many 
will quote Lord Melbourne’s favourite question, “‘Can’t you let it alone?” 


* * 
* 


An oratorio service was held in St. Nicholas Cole Abbey on Sunday after- 
noon last, when Mendelssohn’s fine settings of the 18th Psalm, “ Lord how 
long,” with its plaintive contralto solo and fine fugal passages, and the 
95th Psalm, “O come let us worship,” which contains some of his most 
characteristic writing, were very effectively sung by the church choir. 
Organ recitals worthy of attention by lovers of organ music are being given 
in the church every Tuesday at 1 p.m.; and the rector, the Rev. H. C. 
Shuttleworth, whose lectures on Tennyson attracted much favourable com- 
ment, is delivering on Monday evenings in his new parish rooms a series of 
lectures on our Modern Poets, embracing Browning, Matthew Arnold, and 
Swinburne. 

— 

It is not generally known that among the many advantages enjoyed by 
the patients of the Brompton Hospital for Consumption is the existence of 
a commodious and picturesque church appropriately dedicated to St. Luke, 
and capable of seating 250 worshippers. Here on St. Luke’s day evening, 
and repeated last Sunday, was celebrated the annual harvest festival, the 
Bishop of Marlborough preaching in the morning, and the services being 
intoned by the Rev. C. W. F. Jones, M.A., in the enforced absence through 
illness of the Chaplain of the Hospital, the Rev. J. Hughes Owen, B.A. 
The anthem “Blessed be the name of the Lord” (Gadsby) and “ Ye 
shall dwell in the Land” (Stainer) were, with other portions of the 
usual choral service, effectively sung by the church choir, consisting of 
twelve boys and eight voluntary choirmen, under the direction of the 
organist, the presence of large congregations, consisting of patients and 
staff and patrons of the hospital, testifying to the esteem and value in 
which the services are held. 


* * 
* 


Last Saturday evening Mr. George Riseley gave the first organ recital 
of the winter series in Colston Hall, Bristol. The programme was as 
follows :—March, in D, Schubert; Largo, in C major, Op. 7, Beethoven ; 
Organ Concerto, No. 2, Handel ; Andante, Cappocci; Organ Sonata, in A 
Major, Mendelssohn ; Matona, Gavotte 4 Bourée, F. Harrison ; Orage suivi 
par une Priére, Lemmens. The recital was attended by the officers of the 
American warship Enterprise, now in the port of Bristol. 
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NINON.—CAPRICE. 
cectpeiasliinicihin 
Lonpon, WEpNEsDAY, OcToBER 23RpD, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Frietpmovuse,— 


The revival of an important play by Mr. Wills, though it be 
revived as far north as the Grand Theatre at Islington, is an event 
important enough to attract most of our critics of the West. 
Accordingly, on Monday night “ Ninon” was witnessed by Messrs. 
Clement Scott, William Archer, “ Willie” Wilde, Cecil Howard, 
Malcolm Salaman, and other scribes more accustomed to the com- 
parative civilization of the Strand than to the struggling crowd 
which tosses like the sea all day round the historic “ Angel 
Islington.” 

And what went they north for to see? I think “ Ninon,” though 
its original production seems a good while ago, was yet after your 
theatre-going days—as, indeed, must have been nearly all the work 
of our only poet. I remember it fairly well; and I remember 
thinking it a play of moderate merit, though very long and very 
dull. 

It must surely have been much altered since those days. The 
length has entirely disappeared, and with it some of the dulness— 
three of the acts play only about a quarter of an hour each, and 
the other two are not above half an hour apiece. And as for the 
moderate merit, [am bound to say that, except for a minute or two 
in the fourth and fifth acts, it also seems to have gone with the 
snows of yester-year. 

The play, as it stands, is entirely irrational ; whether from 
injudicious cutting or from original sin I cannot say. The story, 
though a very old, is a very strong one. A woman whose sister 
has been seduced determines to make the seducer fall in love with 
her, and to betray him to his death ; but she falls in love with him 
herself; and moreover finds, too late, that he did not seduce her 
sister at all.’ (It was “ quite another party,” as they would say at 
Islington.) 

It is not the absurdity of the end of the play—when Ninon has 
only to mention the facts of the case toa raging mob, and, listening 
tranquilly, it ceases to rage—this is not what I complain of. I do 
complain of it, of course; but the entire irrationality of which I 
speak is part and parcel of the play from its very beginuing. There 
is nothing improbable in the main story of the piece, judged as 
one judges stage-stories; but the telling is so crude, the workman- 
ship so careless, that the most trifling details are turned into 
glaring improbabilities. The mind almost revolts at the statement 
that the heroine is a seamstress, and “ guarantees a good fit ;” the 
hero can hardly go for a walk, or say that it is raining, without 
reminding us that this is a stage play, and he is “only pre- 
tending”’—with such a schoolboy clumsiness is it all done. 

Nor does the language of the stronger scenes atone, as with Mr. 
Wills at his best it will atone for many faults. “Incredibly bom- 
basticand puerile” is a phrase which reminds one of the “ Eatans- 
will Gazette; but it also reminds one very much of Mr. Wills’s 
“Ninon.” And the way the conversation drops into and out of 
blank verse—and blank verse which does not scan—points to a 
style of burlesque as yet untried, which with a new Gilbert should 
be irresistible. And the history, and the morals! Here Mr. 
Wills’s Charles the First and even his Nell Gwynne are 
beaten on their own ground—though morals they had none, and 
their history was ridiculous. St. Cyr is Mr. Wills’s hero; Ninon 








is Mr. Wills’s heroine; and a couple of more contemptible per- 
sonages you shall not easily find. And the play ends—as far as 
the evidence before the audience goes—with the ending of the 
Reigu of Terror by the death of Marat, and the assumption of 
power by St. Cyr, who poses as a kind of Saviour of France. (I 
believe Mr. Wills really thinks that he was Napoleon in disguise.) 

The acting of “ Ninon” is, on the whole, worthy of a better 
play. Miss Wallis is always intelligent and always graceful; Mr. 
Bassett Roe is at his best ; and Mr. William Herbert—perhaps a 
little stiff—Mr. Julian Cross, Mr. George Warde, are all trained 
and conscientious actors. But no—the play is not “the thing” ; 
and even the enthusiasm of an Islington audience fell off at the 
end. 

On Tuesday there was produced at the Globe Theatre, for the 
first time in England, a work called “ Caprice,” which would in no 
way have reminded one of “Ninon” but that it was played the 
night after. With Mr. Wills’s work fresh in my mind I went to 
see the creation of Messrs. Howard P. Taylor, American author, 
and F. W. Broughton, English improver. I may tell you at 
once that it is a very bad play ; but upon my word I thought it 
better than “ Ninon.” Indeed, I managed to get a fair amount of 
enjoyment out of its performance. 

I have of course no means of knowing what were Mr. Brough- 
ton’s contributions to “ Caprice,” but the four “ society-parts ”— 
I suppose they were meant for society-parts!—played by Messrs. 
Maltby and Fuller Mellish and Misses Susie Vaughan and Marie 
Linden—were so entirely unconnected with the rest of the play, 
and so entirely needless, that one can’t but suspect them of being 
an addition of the Briton. If this be so, let the American take heart 
and write his plays for himself; they may be pretty bad, but that 
is no reason for spoiling them. 

What is left of the play, after the subtraction of the society- 
parts, is very short and very weak, and it is made quite impossible 
by the view Miss Fuller takes of the character (and appearance) of 
the heroine. The play isa very mild version of the ‘ Unequal 
Match,” with the all-important part of the rival woman, Mrs. 
Montressor, left out ; but I am bound to say that I thought it had 
merits which the stronger piece lacked. Almost all the dialogue 
of the two Americans, the old farmer and his daughter, was natural 
and, to me, often touching. How far it was the merit of the acting 
it is difficult to say; but very often the audience seemed to be 
thoroughly interested by very simple means and in spite of 
obvious drawbacks. 

Of these drawbacks the chief were the silly society-parts afore- 
said, and certain faults of Miss Fuller’s—of whose merits I will 
tell you ina minute. To begin with, she was slow—terribly slow 
—and constantly made the play drag where it need not have 
dragged ; and, to go on with, she chose to make the poor little 
heroine in dialect, manner, and appearance so like a feminine 
ploughboy from the wildest West that it became entirely incon- 
ceivable that any educated man could fall in love with her. With 
a shy pretty rustic like many a Hester Grazebrcok (in the 
“Unequal Match’’) that we have seen, the serious part of the play 
might have been very touching, in spite of its over-simplicity. 

Nevertheless, its simplicity was a merit, even if its over-simplicity 
was a drawback; and now that I have found fault with Miss Loie 
Fuller let me very gladly praise her. It seemed to me that she was 
a born actress, thougdea badly trained one. She interested me; 
one could not but sympathise with the little poasant wife, in whose 
love and clumsiness was something that reminded one of the 
peasants of George Sand. In her scenes with her husband and her 
father, in the second act, she reached a very high level of genuine 
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structural treatment of the Psalms seems to me to constitute the happy 
meaus between droning, or, at least, indiscriminate monotony and realistic 


caricature. 
Yours truly, 


CuemMenT A.* Harris, A Cou, ORG. 
5, Grange-road, Middlesboro’, October 14, 1889. 
P.S.—I have no interest in the sale of Paragraph Psalters. 











VOLUNTARY CHOIRMEN. 
+ » scllaiaieiailieinacata 
BY F, GILBERT WEBB. 


There is little doubt that much of the present general effective singing 
in our churches results from the able assistance rendered by voluntary 
choirmen, who, from love of music, blended, let us hope, in most instances, 
with a higher motive, place themselves at the organist’s disposal. 

Now the improvement in church choirs can be distinctly traced to the 
establishment and spread of small choral societies ; the musical knowledge 
and acquirements gained by the practice of part songs and cantatas 
speedily becoming observable in the more correct part singing and greater 
attention paid to dynamic effects in the hymns and other portions of church 
services ; hence the establishment, where it does not already exist, of a 
society of this description should be the endeavour of every organist, not 
only as forming a recruiting ground for his church choir and contributing 
to the increase of artistic perception of its members, but also as being con- 
ducive to greater discrimination and improvement in the singing of the 
congregation; for a good conductor is an art instructor, and can by occa- 
sional judicious remarks not only extensively widen the understanding 
and artistic perception of each member of his choir,sbut in so doing 
materially help forward the progress of music generally ; for the influence 
exerted by the conductor does not cease with the actual participator in 
the music; every executant becomes a centre from which flow various 
musical thoughts and opinions, exciting interest in the home circle or 
amongst mutual friends, and in many instances awakening latent talent 
and kindling responsive enthusiasm. The majority of every audience at 
choral concerts is the result of this process of personal influence. Indeed, 
the value of musical associations as a means of inculcating artistic prin- 
ciples and inducing the culture of refining ideas can scarecly be overrated. 
. The clergy of late years have devoted increasing attention to the amuse- 
ments of their congregations, and are now evidently of opinion that 
divine truths are more readily assimilated by minds in which a 
certain amount of refinement and artistic perception exists than 
by those whose pastimes are of a more animal nature; and as 
the study of music in all forms pre-eminently tends to refine and 
elevate the mind, choral societies should meet with their warmest support, 
and much benefit would undoubtedly accrue to the community if every 
vicar regarded the formation and maintenance of some such society in the 
same light as the necessity of the church choir. The influence that the 
clergy might exert in this direction is very great. Much gratitude is due 
to the “‘ musical curate” who in this way does good practical work ina 
pleasant manner; but curates, especially capable men, are of migratory 
habits, and choral societies are like plants, requiring constant care and 
personal acquaintance with the peculiarities of their branches, failing 
which they quickly flag and die. 

It is strange, considering how much religion in all ages has employed 
and depended on music, that the art should be still unrecognised in the 

education of theclergy. Signs of improvement are, it is true, manifest on 
all sides in the services of to-day, but this has come into the church from 
the outside, from the increased musical growth of the people, and is the 
result of the earnest and indefatigable work of laymen, for the most part 
tardily recognised by the clergy. Hundreds of clergymen indeed 
hear, Sunday after Sunday, discordant noises (for utmost courtesy 
can call them nothing else) perpetrated in their churches which 
would not be tolerated for an instant in any other building. It 
is not meant in this statement to condemn congregational singing, 
but the means adopted to raise (?) the devotional feelings of the 
congregation. Let us take two instances, the truth of which can be per- 
sonally vouched for—the one a parish church not a hundred miles from 
London, where the choir consists of ten boys whose tuition has apparently 
been confined to the seriptual precept to “sing ye with a loud voice,” the 
accompaniment being furnished by a harmonium, the tone of which can 
only be described as fierce played by a deaf lady. As the boys do not 








trouble to listen to the aggressive tones of the harmonium, and as the 
accompanist cannot listen to the varied rhythm and accents of the boys, 
the effects at times is—well! more easily imagined ‘than described, 
The other instance is in what would comménly be termed 
a “ High Church.” Here a most elaborate ritual is attempted 
with the most complicated musical accessories, but with vocal means far 
below the requirements of such 4 service, the result being alike distracting 
to devotional feelings and distasteful to artistic perceptions. Making 
every allowance for worthy intentions of both organist and choir the fact 
remains that did the respective vicars know even the rudiments of musical 
art they could never tolerate such performances. 
(To be continued.) 








NOTES. 
en 

The Bishop of Rochester on the 15th inst., in his charge to the clergy of 
his diocese, formally inaugurated the movement to convert St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, into a cathedral for the South of London. The estimated 
cost of the necessary restoration and alterations is £35,000, which sum the 
Bishop thinks should be willingly subscribed for the object in view and for 
the preservation of a “church in which Rogers and Hooper and Saunders 
and Ridley witnessed a good confession hefore their death of fire, where 
Gower and Edmund Shakespeare, Fletcher and Massinger are buried, where 
Christians still come to visit the tomb of Bishop Andrews, and where Dr. 
Sacherverell was chaplain.” oom 

* 

The Ministerial decision to refer the question of enlarging Westminster 
Abbey for the purpose of providing space for the interment of the illus- 
trious dead to a Royal Commission will meet with general approval, as will 
also the appointment of the Dean of the Abbey, the President of the Royal 
Academy, and a distinguished member of the Royal Institute of Architects 
to be the principal members of the Commission, for the project is one likely 
to excite considerable criticism, not to say opposition, and coubtless many 
will quote Lord Melbourne’s favourite question, “ Can’t you let it alone?” 


* * 
* 


An oratorio service was held in St. Nicholas Cole Abbey on Sunday after- 
noon last, when Mendelssohn’s fine settings of the 18th Psalm, “ Lord how 
long,” with its plaintive contralto solo and fine fugal passages, and the 
95th Psalm, “O come let us worship,” which contains some of his most 
characteristic writing, were very effectively sung by the church choir. 
Organ recitals worthy of attention by lovers of organ music are being given 
in the church every Tuesday at 1 p.m.; and the rector, the Rev. H. C. 
Shuttleworth, whose lectures on Tennyson attracted much favourable com- 
ment, is delivering on Monday evenings in his new parish rooms a series of 
lectures on our Modern Poets, embracing Browning, Matthew Arnold, and 
Swinburne. 

7% 

It is not generally known that among the many advantages enjoyed by 
the patients of the Brompton Hospital for Consumption is the existence of 
a commodious and picturesque church appropriately dedicated to St. Luke, 
and capable of seating 250 worshippers. Here on St. Luke’s day evening, 
and repeated last Sunday, was celebrated the annual harvest festival, the 
Bishop of Marlborough preaching in the morning, and the services being 
intoned by the Rev. C. W. F. Jones, M.A., in the enforced absence through 
illness of the Chaplain of the Hospital, the Rev. J. Hughes Owen, B.A. 
The anthem “Blessed be the name of the Lord’? (Gadsby) and “ Ye 
shall dwell in the Land” (Stainer) were, with other portions of the 
usual choral service, effectively sung by the church choir, consisting of 
twelve boys and eight voluntary choirmen, under the direction of the 
organist, the presence of large congregations, consisting of patients and 
staff and patrons of the hospital, testifying to the esteem and value in 
which the services are held. 

** 

Last Saturday evening Mr. George Riseley gave the first organ recital 
of the winter series in Colston Hall, Bristol. The programme was as 
follows :—March, in D, Schubert; Largo, in C major, Op. 7, Beethoven ; 
Organ Concerto, No. 2, Handel ; Andante, Cappocci; Organ Sonata, in A 
Major, Mendelssohn ; Matona, Gavotte 4 Bourée, F. Harrison ; Orage suivi 
par une Priére, Lemmens. The recital was attended by the officers of the 
American warship Enterprise, now in the port of Bristol. 
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NINON.—CAPRICE. 
ee eee 
Lonpon, WepNEsDAY, OctoBeR 23RD, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. FreLtpmovsze,— 


The revival of an important play by Mr. Wills, though it be 
revived as far north as the Grand Theatre at Islington, is an event 
important enough to attract most of our critics of the West. 
Accordingly, on Monday night ‘“‘ Ninon” was witnessed by Messrs. 
Clement Scott, William Archer, “ Willie” Wilde, Cecil Howard, 
Malcolm Salaman, and other scribes more accustomed to the com- 
parative civilization of the Strand than to the struggling crowd 
which tosses like the sea all day round the historic “ Angel 
Islington.” 

And what went they north for to see? I think “ Ninon,” though 
its original production seems a good while ago, was yet after your 
theatre-going days—as, indeed, must have been nearly all the work 
of our only poet. I remember it fairly well; and I remember 
thinking it a play of moderate merit, though very long and very 
dull. 

It must surely have been much altered since those days. The 
length has entirely disappeared, and with it some of the dulness— 
three of the acts play only about a quarter of an hour each, and 
the other two are not above half an hour apiece. And as for the 
moderate merit, [am bound to say that, except for a minute or two 
in the fourth and fifth acts, it also seems to have gone with the 
snows of yester-year. 

The play, as it stands, is entirely irrational ; whether from 
injudicious cutting or from original sin I cannot say. The story, 
though a very old, is a very strong one. A woman whose sister 
has been seduced determines to make the seducer fall in love with 
her, and to betray him to his death ; but she falls in love with him 
herself; and moreover finds, too late, that he did not seduce her 
sister at all.” (It was “ quite another party,” as they would say at 
Islington.) 

It is not the absurdity of the end of the play—when Ninon has 
only to mention the facts of the case toa raging mob, and, listening 
tranquilly, it ceases to rage—this is not what I complain of. I do 
complain of it, of course; but the entire irrationality of which I 
speak is part and parcel of the play from its very beginuing. There 
is nothing improbable in the main story of the piece, judged as 
one judges stage-stories; but the telling is so crude, the workman- 
ship so careless, that’ the most trifling details are turned into 
glaring improbabilities. The mind almost revolts at the statement 
that the heroine is a seamstress, and “ guarantees a good fit ;” the 
hero can hardly go for a walk, or say that it is raining, without 
reminding us that this is a stage play, and he is “only pre- 
tending ”’—with such a schoolboy clumsiness is it all done. 

Nor does the language of the stronger scenes atone, as with Mr. 
Wills at his best it will atone for many faults. “Incredibly bom- 
basticand puerile” is a phrase which reminds one of the “ Eatans- 
will Gazette; but it also reminds one very much of Mr. Wills’s 
“Ninon.” And the way the conversation drops into and out of 
blank verse—and blank verse which does not scan—points to a 
style of burlesque as yet untried, which with a new Gilbert should 
be irresistible. And the history, and the morals! Here Mr. 
Wills’s Charles the First and even his Nell Gwynne are 
beaten on their own ground—though morals they had none, and 
their history was ridiculous. St. Cyr is Mr. Wills’s hero; Ninon 








is Mr. Wills’s heroine; and a couple of more contemptible per- 
sonages you shall not easily find. And the play ends—as far as 
the evidence before the audience goes—with the ending of the 
Reign of Terror by the death of Marat, and the assumption of 
power by St. Cyr, who poses as a kind of Saviour of France. (I 
believe Mr. Wills really thinks that he was Napoleon in disguise.) 

The acting of “ Ninon” is, on the whole, worthy of a better 
play. Miss Wallis is always intelligent and always graceful; Mr. 
Bassett Roe is at his best ; and Mr. William Herbert—perhaps a 
little stiff—Mr. Julian Cross, Mr. George Warde, are all trained 
and conscientious actors. But no—the play is not “the thing” ; 
and even the enthusiasm of an Islington audience fell off at the 
end. 

On Tuesday there was produced at the Globe Theatre, for the 
first time in England, a work called “ Caprice,” which would in no 
way have reminded one of “Ninon” but that it was played the 
night after. With Mr. Wills’s work fresh in my mind I went to 
see the creation of Messrs. Howard P. Taylor, American author, 
and F. W. Broughton, English improver. I may tell you at 
once that it is a very bad play; but upon my word I thought it 
better than “ Ninon.” Indeed, I managed to get a fair amount of 
enjoyment out of its performance. 

I have of course no means of knowing what were Mr. Brough- 
ton’s contributions to “ Caprice,” but the four “ society-parts ”— 
I suppose they were meant for society-parts!—played by Messrs. 
Maltby and Fuller Mellish and Misses Susie Vaughan and Marie 
Linden—were so entirely unconnected with the rest of the play, 
and so entirely needless, that one can’t but suspect them of being 
an addition of the Briton. If this be so, let the American take heart 
and write his plays for himself; they may be pretty bad, but that 
is no reason for spoiling them. 

What is left of the play, after the subtraction of the society- 
parts, is very short and very weak, and it is made quite impossible 
by the view Miss Fuller takes of the character (and appearance) of 
the heroine. The play isa very mild version of the ‘“ Unequal 
Match,” with the all-important part of the rival woman, Mrs. 
Montressor, left out ; but I am bound to say that I thought it had 
merits which the stronger piece lack2d. Almost all the dialogue 
of the two Americans, the old farmer and his daughter, was natural 
and, to me, often touching. How far it was the merit of the acting 
it is difficult to say; but very often the audience seemed to be 
thoroughly interested by very simple means and in spite of 
obvious drawbacks. 

Of these drawbacks the chief were the silly society-parts afore- 
said, and certain faults of Miss Fuller’s—of whose merits I will 
tell you ina minute. To begin with, she was slow—terribly slow 
—and constantly made the play drag where it need not have 
dragged ; and, to go on with, she chose to make the poor little 
heroine in dialect, manner, and appearance so like a feminine 
ploughboy from the wildest West that it became entirely incon- 
ceivable that any educated man could fall in love with her. With 
a shy pretty rustic like many a Hester Grazebrcok (in the 
“Unequal Match’’) that we have seen, the serious part of the play 
might have been very touching, in spite of its over-simplicity. 

Nevertheless, its simplicity was a merit, even if its over-simplicity 
was a drawback; and now that I have found fault with Miss Loie 
Fuller let me very gladly praise her. It seemed to me that she was 
a born actress, though a badly trained one. She interested me; 
one could not but sympathise with the little peasant wife, in whose 
love and clumsiness was something that reminded one of the 
peasants of George Sand. In her scenes with her husband and her 
father, in the second act, she reached a very high level of genuine 
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emotion ; and her humour was as genuine, though it had the very 
unusual fault of being too subdued. But Miss Fuller is pic- 
turesque, interesting, and human ; there should be a place and a 
play for her on our stage. 

And Mr. Herndon, as the old Delaware farmer, was admirably 
true and simple. The American stage seems very rich in actors 
who can play these dialect-parts well and naturally—as rich as the 
English stage just now is poor in them. Mr. Herndon was very 
welcome indeed ; he could hardly have been better. : 

Of the English actors only Mr. Grahame had much chance, and 
his part was perhaps rather an ungrateful one; but he played it 
earnestly and well. Mr. Aubrey Boucicault was boyish and inte- 
resting, if a little loud; of the rest, Mr. Maltby attracted attention 
by hesitating for his words, and the rest went unobserved. 

Do I recommend you to see “Ninon,” or to see “ Caprice?” 
Judge for yourself, my dear Mr. Fieldmouse; ask not your too 


good-natured 
Mus in URBE. 








THE DRAMATISTS. 
——=——— 


X.—MENANDER.—* THE APPARITION.” 


Though there are many fragments of Menander’s verse in existence, we 
have only a few sketches of the plots of his plays, and those for the most 
part very bare and very imperfect. The most complete is the story of his 
** Plocion,” of which we have also a good many fragments of some length ; 
but this play, and another of which we have the main story (“The 
Treasure ’’), are so much more in the style which his imitator Terence has 
made familiar to us that I have chosen the fresher, more poetic, and (I 
imagine) more characteristic “ Apparition.” 

The title of this play must by no means be translated by the English 
“Ghost.” It is a divinity which appears in the eyes of the young hero. 
There is no touch of the gruesome in this pretty love-story—one of the 
earliest in the history of comedy, for the seclusion of respectable women in 
Athens made a story of love very difficult to bring about naturally, unless 
the heroine were made a courtesan. 

The hero of “ The Apparition ” is the son by his first marriage of a well-to- 
do Athenian named Phidon. Now Phidon’s second wife isa harmless member 
of a generally dangerous class: she is a woman with asecret. Before her 
marriage she had a love affair, and became the mother of a little girl. 

This secret she dared not reveal ; but she could not bear to be altogether 
separated from her child, and contrived to have her brought up in the 
house which adjoined her husband’s. More, she contrived to see her every 
day without awaking the least suspicion. 

She pretended to devote a room in her home to the worship of the gods— 
made an “oratory” of it—and the room she chose was next to the adjoining 
house. Here she had an opening made through the party-wall, and hidden 
with a thick network of foliage and of garlands consecrated to the gods. 

Hither, day by day, she retired for her prayers; and daily the child came 
through the secret way to its mother, who was thus able to watch over its 
growth to girlhood and to womanhood. This pious deception has been 
maintained perhaps for twenty years, or near it, when the play begins. 

At last one day comes the fatal chance ; they are seen, but their secret 
is not at first discovered. It is the young man, the wife’s step-son, who 
finds them together; and he, struck with amazement at the sight of this 
beautiful girl—never seen before, and now seen in a place which he had 
thought consecrated to the gods—at first trembling believes that he is 
gazing upon divinity. Hence the name of the play; whereof the 
remainder shows how, little by little, he finds out the truth, and how 
he falls madly in love with this goddess of human kind. At length he 
wins his father’s permission to marry his new-found relation—who 
is indeed no relation, though a step-sister. Phidon, we may suppose, for- 
gives his wife her fault of long ago; and mother and daughter rejoice 
equally in the marriage that brings them together. 

I must quote a charming criticism upon this play by Guizot, from whose 
life of Menander I have taken its plot. “How many characters,” he says, 
“it must set in action, and what varied feelings; all tender and gracious ! 
What acharm there is in this device of the opening in the wall hidden 













with foliage, in this feigning one sacred duty to conceal another—a pious 
fraud which the gods themselves must protect, and which only the 
genius of a true poet or the heart of a mother could dare to invent! 
Stratagems in turn with the outbursts of a mother’s love: the inquietude 
that is caused by a great secret, whose discovery is daily risked : the religious 
terror of the young man, and the halo which his mistake throws round the 
girl: the surprises of the truth as little by little it comes to light : the fear 
changed to tenderness, and the tenderness increased by the novelty of the 
adventure: the ardour of the mother to bring about a marriage which will 
allow her to see her daughter every hour of the day, and to call her 
“ My daughter ” before all the world and without blushing—what schemes, 
what situations.{touching and delicately joyous, unforeseen, and yet 50 
naturally brought about that as each one comes we feel that we ought to 
have foreseen it !” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
—— 


This column of the MustcaL Wortp has the distinction of being entirely 
unmusical; and it is only from a dramatic point of view that we shall here 
criticise the new opera bouffe that calls itself a comic opera—“‘ La Prima 
Donna,” produced last week at the Avenue Theatre. (Music by Tito 
Mattei—the veteran of “the waltz,’ which has outlived a thousand 
schoolgirls, and very likely goes on outliving its thousands more. Libretto 
by Messrs. H. B. Farnie—the late—and Murray. The jokes, as usual, by 
the low comedian.) 

** 

Having debarred ourselves from criticising the music of “La Prima 
Donna”’—though, frankly, we do not think it is beyond even our simple 
selves—we find ourselves quite unable to give any sufficient reason for the 
existence of the work as a whole. Dramatically the piece is the reverse 
of a good many recent English plays; there is no plot in it, but there is an 
idea. Why did not Mr. Gilbert invent this little German Duke, whose 
Court struck because their wages were not paid, and who was luckily able 
to supply their places—when, for once in their lives, they were really 
needed—with a company of strolling actors? It should have been immensely 
funny at the Savoy; one can see the impecunious heavy tragedian as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the grand airs of the singing chamber- 
maid when she had to be a fine lady in real life. 

** 
* 

But the likeness between Messrs. Farnie and Murray and Mr. Gilbert 
is quite strikingly non-existent; and the whole humour of “La Prima 
Donna” is to be found in the “gags” and native whimsicalities of Mr. 
Chevalier, who plays the manager of the strolling actors. Fortunately, he 
he plays it very well, with easy and unforced humour—confined perhaps a 
little too closely to criticisms on the London County Council—and sings his 
one song admirably. Unfortunately, however, a very sufficient make- 
weight for the goodness of Mr. Chevalier’s acting is found in the absence 
of acting which distinguishes all the other singers. 


* * 
* 


Your operatic singer has always—with a. few notable exceptions—been . 


distinguished by this lofty contempt for the actor’s act ; and it has been 
carried to its highest pitch in our favoured isle. Yet we would not do in- 
justice to the company who are engaged to sing “La Prima Donna,” and 
who, to our confessedly untrained ears, seem to sing it very well; they do 
honestly, we believe, try to act, and they raise their arms, and cross the 
stage, and do everything that they have been taught to do with a perfect 
loyalty and complacency. Only it is not acting, and they might just as 
well stand still and sing on the tips of their toes like Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
(There was one poor lady we got quite sorry for, she crossed the stage so 
often it must have tired her.) 


* * 
* 


And then, why, having to engage three prime donne for “The Prima 
Donna,” did the management go out of its way to engage three ladies 
entirely inexpert in the English language ? If you want people to act in 
English, and are handicapped by the necessity of having good singers, 
why choose actresses who add to an apparent unfamiliarity with the stage 
an entire unacquaintance with the idioms and inflections of our insular 


tongue ? 
g *# 


* 
Was it—we ask the question in all humility, being little versed in the 
strange ways of opera-bouffe—was it to harmonise with the mystic customs 
of a land where the full moon shone brilliantly through sunrise to nool- 
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tide, that these very pretty and very accomplished foreigners were 
engaged in order that their dulcet jargon might give a fresh piquancy of 
strangeness to this fairy Dukedom? Tell us, good Mr. D’Albertson, we 


pray ! “ 
Miss Wallis (or rather “ Ninon Baget,” at present of the Grand Theatre, 
Islington) is guilty of an excellent if unintentional pun in her last act. 
« There sits a doomed man,” she says. ‘Soon the chimes will have struck 
three, and his death-knell will have sounded two.” But nobody sees it. 
** 
* 


The art of praising is not the easiest that a critic has to learn—the art of 
finding fault comes so much more naturally to most of us. Here is 
«Ww. A.” writing what is evidently intended for an enthusiastic second 
notice of “ ‘The Profligate,”’ and he ends by candidly avowing that he could 
not sit it out the second time! The prospect of that fourth act was too 
much for him, and he fled. 








A CORRECTION. 
——_—_—_—- 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 
Grand Union Hotel, Dresden, Oct. 22, 1889. 


Sir: In reference to a notice in your last issue with regard to the manage- 
ment of the State Theatre here, it may interest you to know that the 
artists of the establishment are in ignorance of the circular to which your 
paper refers; in fact I have it (to-day) on the authority of one of the 
principal singers that it is ‘merely an empty talk,” and that the artists 
will continue to receive gladly—as heretofore—everything that may be 
offered them. On Sunday last, in the “ Meistersinger,” Malten was over- 
whelmed with bouquets as usual. Hoping that the information may be of 
use to you, believe me yours faithfully, 

Bertua Pasmore. 

P.S.—Is it possible to persuade Mr. D’Oyley Carte to send round a com- 
pany to enlighten the Saxon mind as to the real charm of the Gilbert- 
Sullivan operas? “The Mikado,” done into German, is having quite a run 
here now, and as it is so very popular ‘“‘The Yeoman of the Guard ” is 
promised as a great treat shortly ; but the whole thing is indescribable! 
Itis a pity that such poor interpretation is the only one. The operas are 
being given in the Residenz Theater.—B. P. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
—_—_@——_ 


A pianist of the high est capacity and of brilliant reputation among con- 
noisseurs, but hardly at all known to the general public, died at Warm- 
brunn, in Silesia, on the 10th inst. This was Adolf Henselt, a pianist 
whom scarcely anything but an incurable nervousness prevented from 
taking his due place as one of the greatest players of the age. Henselt 
was born at Schwalbach, a little town of Bavaria, on May 12, 1814, and 
after receiving musical training at Munich, Weimar (under Hummel) and 
Vienna (under Sechter) he began a concert tour at Berlin in 1836; but this 
did not last long, for in 1838 he was appointed Court pianist to the Empress 


_ Of Russia, as well as to some other posts, and from that time St. Petersburg 


became his settled abode, which he seldom left except for little autumn 
holidays for the sake of his health. Himself a virtuoso of the highest 
ability, he was as unlike the typical virtuoso of this age as a man can 
possibly be. Though he was compared with Liszt as an executant, he 
abhorred publicity and sensation as much as Liszt loved and 
courted them; indeed in his later years he could never be got 
to play in public, and, as on his last visit to England some 
years ago, he would only play in a semi-private fashion before a select 
audience. Yet none who heard him ever doubted that he was a performer 
of the very first order. He attached great importance to a wide reach of 
the hands, and practised diligently in his early years to acquire this faculty 
He was also a composer of great talent, and his Ff. Concerto in F minor is 
a stock piece in the répertoire of classical pianists ; but he is better known 
by his smaller works for piano solo, of which his concert-studies (Op. 2) 
and such single pieces as the “ Danklied nach Sturm,” “ Liebeslied,” and 
above all “ Si ciseau j’étais” may be quoted as examples, 





Mdme. Loisa Puget, a lady who some 50 years ago was one of the most 
popular composers of “ Romances,” and whose yearly albums were one of 
the most warmly welcomed features of the musical New Year in Paris, died 
at Pau a few days ago at the age of about 78. She was the wife of M. 
Gustave Lemoine, a dramatic writer of some note, who wrote the words of 
most of her romances. Her songs had much sentiment and feeling, but 
are now almost entirely forgotten, like those of our own Haynes Bayly, who 
wrote about the same time in much the same style. 


* *& 
* 


Mdme. Camille Erard, head of the great firm of “ Erard,” the famous 
piano manufacturers, died at Passy on the 14th inst. The deceased lady 
was a kind friend and generous benefactress to all who deserved and needed 
her assistance, and she will be both sorely missed and deeply lamented. 

* * 
* 


M. Olivier Métra, the most popular Parisian conductor of dance music, 
died on the 22nd inst. Born at Reims 2nd June, 1830, the son of an actor, 
he early deserted the stage to devote himself to music, passed through the 
Conservatoire with great credit, and became conductor of the Thédtre Beau- 
marchais. But dance-music was his forte, and he soon devoted himself ex- 
clusively to this branch. He was in turn conductor at almost all the 
“ Bals ” in Paris, and almost equally active as a composer. His last and 
most distinguished post was that of conductor of the “Bals de 1l’Opéra.” 
Among his most famous “ valses”” we may mention “Le Tour du Monde,” 
“La Vague,” “ Les Roses,” “ Le Soir,” &c., and his ‘‘ Marche des Volon- 
taires”’ is something more than a rival to the “ Boulanger March.” He 
was in short the Johann Strauss of Paris, but never attained any such suc- 
cess with his stage works (which were insignificant) as his German counter- 
part. “2 

We read in the German papers that Wagner’s son, Siegfried, is to become 
a student at the Raff-Conservatorium at Frankfort, and that he is to be 
instructed in the knowledge of his father’s works (!) by Herr Humperdinck, 
of Mainz, which may remind some of us of Charles Lamb’s astonishment 
at finding Wordsworth’s son entirely ignorant of his father’s sonnet on 
crossing Westminster Bridge. eck 

* 

The ‘Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” of Vienna announces four per- 
formances for the coming season. Handel’s “ Joshua” (November 11); 
Liszt’s “Les Béatitudes” and Schumann’s “ Faust,” Part 3 (January 1, 
1889) ; Mendelssohn’s “115th Psalm,” Brahms’ ‘Gesang der Parzen,” 
a Motett by Bach, and Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” (February 2) ; 
Berlioz’s “ Requiem” (March 9). ae 

* 

At the opening Lamoureux Concert of the season last Sunday in the 
Cirque des Champs-Elysées, Paris, Miss Clotilde Kleeberg performed 
Beethoven’s Concerto in C major, and Messrs. Faure and Talazac sang. The 
orchestral works presented were Schumann’s “Rhenish Symphony,” the 
overture to “ Benvenuto Cellini” by Berlioz, and the Adagio from a 
clarinet concerto by Mozart, the solo in which was executed by M. Mimart. 

*° 

A Greek operatic company from Athens is giving performances at 
Marseilles. The first work produced by them was an opera, the title-réle 
of which was the national hero, Marco Botzaris, the composition of a 
native composer, Paul Carrer, a name which suggests an Italian rather 
than Greek nationality. oe 

* 

Madlle. Marimon, an artist whose brilliant successes at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre und at Drury Lane under the management of Col. Mapleson are 
still well remembered by lovers of florid vocalisation, has settled down at 
Paris as a teacher of singing. ~~ 

* 

Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, the distinguished young French pianist, will at 
the end of this month begin a lengthy concert tour through the principal 
towns of Germany and Switzerland. 


* * 
* 


Gluck’s “ Orfeo” has been produced at Barcelona, and with such success 
as to reach its twelfth performance. We hope it may be as successful at 
Covent Garden next summer. 
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MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 
eee re eee 


EpinsureH, Oct. 15.—Under the directorship of Messrs. Paterson and 
Sons, Senor Sarasate gave a Recital in the Music Hall last night. The 
audience besides being unusually large was also highly sympathetic and 
appreciative. Senor Sarasate was assisted by Madame Berthe Marx—a 
new, and, as the quite exceptional powers as 4 pianist she displayed during 
the evening went to show, most welcome comer to Edinburgh, and by Miss 
Florence Christie, a promising débutante from the Royal Academy of Music, 
while Mr. Bridgeman acted as accompanist. Senor Sarasate’s altogether 
phenomenal mastery of technique and purity of tone met, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, with their accustomed meed of enthusiastic approval. The chief 
item for the violin was Mackenzie’s clever and exacting “ Pibroch,” which, 
however, in the ears of those fresh from its first hearing at Leeds, seemed to 
suffer terribly from being divorced from its orchestral support, and made to rest 
on conspicuously thin and inadequate pianoforte accompaniment. Besides 
this, Senor Sarasate, in conjuction with Madame Marx, played Raft’s pleasing 
“La Fée d’Amour” and two of Dvérak’s picturesque Slav Dances; and, 
in response to an encore, a melodious and beautiful “Habanera” of 
his own. Madame Marx’s solos were Chopin’s “ Barcarolle,” an “ Etude 
in C” of Rubinstein, Liszt’s “Le Rossignol,” Waltz-Etude of Saint 
Saéns, and an encore, a transcription of one of Senor Sarasate’s 
compositions. Miss Christie’s songs were Giordani’s “Caro mio ben,” 
Gounod’s “Le parlate d’amor,” and Schubert's “ Der Wanderer,” with 
‘** Annie Laurie” “thrown in.” Messrs. Paterson’s further announcements 
comprise a Patti Concert on the 29th inst., a Heckmann-Quartette Concert 
on the 8th November, and a Miscellaneous Concert on the 16th of the same 
month, at which Madame Valleria, Signor Foli, Monsieur Johannes Wolff, 
and other artists will be heard. Their customary series of Orchestral and 
Choral Concerts, for which Mr. Manns’ band is engaged, is also announced 
to commence early in December. It will thus be seen that the eer 
musical season of 1889-90 is already well under way. 

Giascow.—At the opening concert of the Glasgow Choral Union Series 
on Tuesday evening, 15th inst., the Council had every reason to be 
proud of the vast audience which assembled in St. Andrew’s Hall. The 
artists were Mdile. Ella Russell, Mme. Berthe Marx, and Senor Sarasate. 
In the first part of the programme, in conjunction with Mme. Marx, he 
performed Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor (Op. 30, No. 2) and Dr. 
Mackenzie’s New Suite for Violin, “Pibroch,” both being given in 
magnificent style. His performance of the latter especially will live long 
in the minds of his hearers. Owing to indisposition Mme. Marx was 
unable to proceed after the first number in the second part had been 
given, viz.: Two Slavonic Dances for Violin and Piano, by Dvérak, and 
thus her solos had necessarily to be omitted, which, judging by her per- 
formances with Senor Sarasate, was a great loss to her audience. Mdlle. 
Ella Russell’s solos were “ Deh! Vieni, non Vardar” (Mozart); Verdi’s 
aria, “Caro Nome,” from Rigoletto; “ Donna Clara” (Gastoldon) ; and, in 
response to an encore, a charming Spanish song, by Barbieri, “ Loque Esta 
de Dios.” Mr. Bradiey was the accompanist. 

Sir Charles and Lady Hallé gave their annual chamber concert in the 
Queen’s Rooms on the 17th inst., a large audience being present. The first 
part consisted of Beethoven’s thirty-two variations in C minor, Rust’s 
“Suite ” in D minor for violin, and Brahms’ Sonata for piano and violin in 
D minor (Op. 108). The second comprised Raff’s “ Andante” in A minor 
for Op. 78 for piano and violin, and Sonata, piano and violin, in C minor, 
Op. 45 (Grieg’s). Lady Hallé’s solos were (a) Romanza in B flat (Joachim), 
(b) Scherzo in D (Spohr), and (c) Ries’ “ Moto Perpetuo” in G, and, as 
an encore, a “ Berceuse Slav,” by Franz Neruda. Sir Charles Halle was 
heard in Liszt’s Study in D flat, (b) “Chant Polonais,’’ Nocturne in G flat 
(Chopin and Liszt, &c.), Tarantelle in G flat (Op. 27), Moszkowski. At the 
conclusion Sir Charles Hallé, after numerous recalls, played Raff’s 
« Fileuse.” 

At the Saturday Evening Concert given by the Abstainers’ Union on 
the 19th inst. in St. Andrew’s Hall Madame Lillian Nordica was the prin- 
cipal attraction. On her appearance she had a magnificent reception, and 
throughout the evening her audience was most enthusiastic and apprecia- 
tive. Madame Nordica sang Gomes’s “‘ La Mia Piccirella ” (Salvator Rosa), 
“The Minstrel Boy,” and “I am Titania ” (Thomas) ; as encores ‘‘ Whistle 
and I’ll come to you my lad,” “ Robin Adair,’”’ and “I know a maiden fair 
to see”; and, with Mr. W. H. Burgon, gave “Lacidarem.” The other 
artists were Miss Ghita Corri, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mdlle. Marie 
Schumann, Mr. W. H. Burgon, and Mr. Wm. Nicholl, whose solos, especially 





“Kathleen Mavourneen,” were very well received. Mr. F. W. Bridgman 
presided at the pianoforte. 








PROVINCIAL. 
a 

MancueEster.—A chamber concert was given on the 17th inst. in the 

Concert Hall by Mr. Ed. Sachs, one of our resident pianists, at which he 
was assisted by Signor Risegari (violin), Mr. Carl Fuchs (’cello) and Miss 
Frederika Taylor as vocalist. Judging by the absence from the programme 
of a single excerpt from the works of our great classicists, the tendencies 
of Mr. Sachs would appear to be exclusively towards the “ romantic” 
school. The concert opened with Dvérak’s Grand Trio in F minor, Op. 65, 
Any work by the composer of “'The Spectre’s Bride ” commands our respect, 
and is not to be dismissed summarily on a first hearing. Our first impres- 
sion of the trio is that, though it contains much highly original melodic 
writing, piquant rhythm, and unexpected harmonic progression, it is un- 
satisfactory as a whole, and cannot be considered as representative 
of Dvérik’s great powers. Brahms’ Piano and Violin Sonata in 
D minor, Op. 108, was the most successful instrumental item both 
as to conception and artistic rendering ; the third movement is simply 
charming, and the whole work being much less elaborated than usual 
renders it none the less acceptable. Two ’cello solos by Mr. Carl Fuehs and 
the vocal selections by Miss Frederika Taylor added very considerably to 
the success of the concert. Miss Taylor’s intonation, flexibility of voice, 
and good style were marked characteristics of her singing, whilst her clear 
articulation was such as to render the book of words unnecessary. The 
concert-giver—who played throughout in a carefully correct but cold 
manner—appealed to us as a vocal composer in an admirably written 
‘Slumber Song,” his success being certainly greater as a creative than as 
an. executive artist. 

Bristot.—On Tuesday Miss Lock’s first chamber concert of the fifth season 
took place, and was attended by a large and enthusiastic audience. ‘The 
executants were Miss Lock (piano), Mr. Arthur Hudson (violin), Mr. 
Gardner (viola), and Mr. E. Pavey (violoncello). The chief works were 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet in F Minor, Op. 2, and a scholarly trio in D for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, written by Mr. J. W. Hudson, brother of the 
violinist of the evening. Miss Ruth Elvidge, from the Royal College of 
Music, sang three songs, and was recalled after each. Mr. Blanchard was 
the accompanist. Senor Sarasate and Mdme. Berthe Marx visited Bristol on 
Wednesday, and added to the laurels they have won in other parts of the 
country. Itis unnecessary to say more than that the Spanish violinist 
played with all that consummate skill and perfection for which he is known. 
The same day the members of the South Midland section U.S.P.M. held 
their annual meeting in Bristol. Mr. C. E. Stephens was the invited guest. 
The gathering was a great success. Mr. John Barrett, the conductor of one 
of the most efficient choral bodies in Bristol, thinks of giving performances 
of the “ Messiah” in the Southern and Eastern districts of the city at 
moderate charges of admission. It is to be hoped the scheme will be 
carried out, as an admirable rendering of Handel’s great work in those 
divisions will be much appreciated by the residents, and give an impetus to 
the new choral societies just started there. 

Exeter.—The Exeter section of the Western Counties Musical Associa- 
tion is at work studying the “ Messiah,’ Brahms’ “ Song of Destiny,” and 
Hamish M‘Cunn’s “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter.”’ Dr. Parry’s “ Judith ” is 
being rehearsed by the Exeter Oratorio Society, and the Orchestral Society 
of the same city is also practising. A choral service in aid of the Choir 
Benevolent Fund was held in Exeter Cathedral on the 8th inst. 
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ASCHER BERG 
PIANOS. 


SOSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSHSHSHHSHHSHSHHOOOSSOSD 


"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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MADAME PATTI-NICOLINI. 


From a photograph by Nadar, Paris. 





